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Thi 
By assuring freedom from many of the difficulties normally BENDIX air 
encountered with high voltages and excessive spark plug INTILLA 
erosion, the Bendix-Scintilla Low Tension Ignition System SC Sup 
provides performance that virtually revolutionizes mainte- 1 eeieah aati Gio teal ens tn ee Teac 
nance procedures. Here is a truly remarkable advance in the ignition. to k 
search for more dependable and economical flight operations © Freedom from the troubles encountered with of o 
—designed to eliminate conventional ignition problems, and high voltages . . . distributor flash-over, heat, E 
incorporating in its construction many exclusive features. ee eee pote enc “ent d the 
Investigate the Bendix-Scintilla Low Tension Ignition Sys- and electrical losses. . 
tem at your earliest opportunity, for it is a significant step © Grocer Geedess fom vadic lutertesence. 4° 
forward—one which you will immediately recognize as a © pModed tees toy weather or attitude. “a 
great contribution to truly fine performance. ore 
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SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of . 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Latest model Boeing B-50 Superfortress, successor to the renowned B-29 


Longerlegs fora gualdlatn oF the peace 


This is one of the stalwarts of U. S. 
air defense. It’s the Boeing B-50D 
Superfortress in full fighting trim — 
teady to fly wherever it may be needed 
to keep the peace. It has a top speed 
of over 400 miles per hour. 

External fuel tanks, mounted under 
the outer wingtips, now make the 
14,000-horsepower Superfort useful 
over greater distances than ever be- 
fore. In this way its normal cruising 
tange has been increased to more 


than 6,000 miles without refueling. 

As an alternative, these wing tanks 
may be detached and replaced by 
bombs, increasing the total bomb-load 
to 28,000 pounds. 

The B-50D is an excellent example 
of the steady improvement in aircraft 
design that never ceases at Boeing. 
Successor to the indomitable Boeing 
B-17 and more directly to the B-29, 
famed for its wartime performance of 


the “impossible,” the B-50D has be- 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the B-50 Superfortresses, 


C-97 Stratofreighters and B-47 Stratojet bombers; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes. 


For the world's leading airlines, Boeing is building fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


hind it a broad range of 4-engine 
experience possessed by no other plane 
builder in the world. 


Working in close co-operation with 
the Air Force, Boeing engineers con- 
tinually find new ways to add speed, 
range or striking power without halt- 
ing production. That’s why bombers 
that come off the line today are more 
potent weapons for world peace than 
they were a year ago—and why 
they will be still better tomorrow. 


BOEING 

























flight instrument 
with a mind 


The Sperry ZERO READER™ is a 
new type of gyroscopic flight 
instrument. It combines attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path 
information on a simple two 
element indicator which tells the 
pilot exactly how to move the 
flight controls of his airplane. 


@ Developed by Sperry with the 
encouragement and cooperation 


rth 








of All-Weather Flying Division, 
USAF and the Air Transport 
Association, the ZERO READER 
takes its place among other Sperry 
**firsts’’>— the Gyro-Horizon, 
Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn Com- 
pass and Gyropilot. Like these 
precision instruments it reflects in 
its performance the laboratory 
research and careful flight test- 
ing which have contributed to 


marked advancements in instru- 
ment flying. 


@ The ZERO READER is another 
example of Sperry’s pioneering in 
equipment to help make air travel 
increasingly independent of weather 
for it is the only manual system 
which approaches the perform- 
ance of stabilized automatic flight 
control. 


#TRADEMARK—PAT, PENDING 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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A B-17E—the first production line Fort with tail turret 


_. . the Tail Turret was introduced in the Air Force 


It was about February 12, 1942 that tail guns were first used in combat in the SW Pacific. You re- 


member the story. Two and a half months of dueling with Nip fighters made it painfully clear that 
what our bombers needed worst of all was a stinger in the rear to keep Hirohito’s boys at a respectful 
distance. The first ‘turrets’ were installed on the spot with hack saws and blow torches, but they 
served the purpose until the factories back home could make the change on the production line. It 
didn’t take long before the air crews learned to depend on the tail gunner just about as much as they 


did on their old Pratt & Whitneys. 


A smail point perhaps, but it illustrates how rapidly changes are made in military aviation and how 


quickly they become commonplace. 


It illustrates also, the necessity of staying constantly alert to new requirements and new fields of 
exploration. An Air Force that lags even in such a seeming detail as a rear turret may one day pay 


for its delinquency with its life. 


This is one of the jobs for which AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION was founded. To keep the American 
people fully advised, within security restrictions, of new developments and requirements in military 
aviation so that they, through their elected legislators, can build an adequate, modern Air Force 


geared realistically to the mission assigned to it. 


























I SEE THAT THIS COUPON GETS IN THE HANDS OF ! 
1 AN ELIGIBLE MEMBER ; 
| AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION : 
A 901 16th St. N.W. ' 
, Washington 6, D.C. ' 
q Please enroll me as a member of AFA and send me my lapel emblem § 
and membership card. | enclose $4 for annual dues ($2.50 of which i 
i covers a year’s subscription to AIR FORCE). , 
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AFA NEEDS YOUR HELP 


The more members in our club, the louder 
our voice, and the more people we can 
reach. Do your part. Clip the coupon here 
and see that it gets in the hands of someone 
eligible to join—either an Air Force veteran 
or someone now on active duty. Do it now; 
before the week is over sure. It’s not a job 
—it's a privilege. And how about getting an 
AFA squadron going in your community? It 
only takes twenty members to qualify for an 
official charter. Write AFA headquarters for 
details. 














8 Years ago this month... |. 


























Where the Gang gets together 


REUNION: The 69th 
Bomb Sq., 38th Bomb 
Gp. will hold a reunion 
at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
on March 11 and 12, 
1950. All those interested 
please contact Walter 
Abel, 39 East Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSIGNIA WANTED: 
Looking for cloth grou 

insignia of 34th Bom 

Gp and a similar insignia 
for the 18th Bomb Sq. of 
the same group. Need 
these to fill out my col- 
lection. Robert B. Deloye, 


28 Marian Ave., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
HEP CATS: Would like 


to rendezvous with any 
491st Bomb Gp. boys 
who were at Metfield or 
North Pickenham, Eng- 
land, especially those who 
flew extra missions with 
the dance band. Elwood 
M. Jones, Jr., 676 West 
Livingston, Banning, Cal. 


MEMORIAL: About five 
years ago, members of 
the Second Air Division, 
donated money for a war 
memorial to be erected 
in Norwich, England. We 
were promised a souvenir 
folder on this memo- 
rial, but so far I haven't 
heard or read anything 
about it. If any one knows 
what the situation is, 
would appreciate hearing 
fromhim, Steve Zabrecky, 
529 Jackson St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


LUPER‘S TROOPERS: 
\ould like very much to 
licar from anyone who 
was in the 457th Bomb 
‘p., 750th Bomb Sq., in 


~ 


the 8th Air Force. Par- . 


'. ularly eager to con- 
ivct Lt. Edward Stevens 
«id crew members of the 
-L Virgin I and II.” 
Yould also like to know 
i! our former CO, Col. 
Jim Luper is still okay. 
Charles W. Johns, Box 
55, Butler, Kentucky. 


a 


UP?GENT: Trying to locate 
nen who served with me 


in the 578th Sq., Gp. 
1208 at Miami Beach, 
Fla. around October 1942 
who knew of my bad feet 
condition. Benjamin Co- 
hen, 265 East Burnside 
Ave., New York 57, N. Y. 


SWAP: Former RAF 
member, attached for 
more than a year to the 
27th Fighter-Bomber Gp. 
in Italy would like to 
swap his copy of the Brit- 
ish magazine “Aeroplane” 
each month for a copy 
of “Flying” or “American 
Aviation”. Anyone inter- 
ested please contact Jack 
Collingwood, 434 Walnut 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MORE REUNION: A re- 
union of combat crews 
of the old 64lst Bomb 
Sq., 409th Bomb Gp. will 
be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., February 25th and 
26th, 1950. Will all mem- 
bers please contact me as 
soon as possible. Dale E. 
Watt, 1020 North Watts, 
Portland 3, Oregon. 


LORD, OH LORD: Tryin 
to locate i D. Lor 
of Philadelphia who went 
thréugh Sioux City radio 
school and then to Alas- 
ka. The Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce 
and the Post Office de- 

artment couldn’t locate 

im. Eddie S. Makowski, 
R. D. 1, Endicott, N. Y. 


CHICAGO REUNION: All 
former members of Bom- 
bardier Class 45-12B, 
and additional interested 


personnel, not on present - 


ie list, please con- 
tact the undersigned in 
reference to a reunion 
planned for Chicago in 
May. We want to see 
everyone there. Leonard 
Kreft, Route 1, Box 195, 
Palatine, Ill. 


URGENT: Does anyone 
know the whereabouts of 
Roger Van Gorder, com- 
missioned a second lieu- 
tenant and sent to Eu- 
rope on detached service 
in November 1942 for 
about two months. I be- 


“7. RENDEZVOUS 


lieve he could assist me 
in proving that I have 
Overseas. service that 
wasn’t entered on my 
service record. James P. 
Collings, Route 2, Shel- 
byville, Ky. 


HEY VANDY: Does any- 
one know the Dearborn, 
Mich., address of Julian 
C. Vandenbroek, an old 
O.C.S. buddy of mine 
who sends Christmas 
cards with no return ad- 
dress? Byron C. Single- 
tary, 725 North Walnut 
St., San Jose, Calif. 


MORE REUNION: Former 
members of the 409th 
Bomb Gp., 9th AF, are 
planning a reunion in 
Chicago July 29-31, 1950. 
Ex-members of this out- 
fit please contact Bernard 
Bernstein, 7626 North 
Eastlake Terrace, Chica- 
go, Ill. 


438TH: Would. like very 
much to hear from any 
of the 438th boys who 
have a little time to write. 
a R. Frese, 1606 
South Center, Bloomin- 
ton, Il 


MISSING: Does anyone 
have any information con- 
cerning Sgt. Gooley of 
the 90th Bomb Gp. He 
was reported lost on a 
furlough plane on June 
6, 1945, y oo scthe Min- 
dora and Luzon in the 
Philippines. His father 
w also like to. obtain 
a copy of the Group His- 
tory which was printed 
in Australia. Send any 
information to John F. 
Gooley, 100 West Atlan- 
od ip Haddon Heights, 


SONG IN THE AIR: Please 
make public my plea for 
words and if. possible 
some clue as to the a 
any AF guy or gal might 
remember. We are tryin 

to preserve the songs o 

the AF before they’re for- 
gotten. Paul A. Marriott, 
211 Insurance Bldg., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 


RENDEZVOUS 


AND RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 
























































THIS SICKNESS 


We only wish there were a miraculous 
drug to stop a man from worrying. 
Hundreds of thousands would buy it, 
because constant worry over money 
literally makes sufferers sick! 
It’s a sickness, however, that miracle 
drugs cannot cure. 


Yet ...something ’way short of a 
miracle can! 


That’s saving! Saving money... the 
surest, wisest way. With U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

All you do—if you’re on payroll—is 
join your company’s Payroll Savings 
Plan. Or, if you’re in business or a pro- 
fession, enroll in the Bond-A-Month 
Plan at your local bank. 

You'll be pleased to see those savings 
grow. Ten years from now, when your 
Bonds reach maturity, you’ll get back 
$40 for every $30 you invested! 

Is it peace of mind you want? 


Start buying Bonds today! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING=— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as 
a public service. s 
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THIS IS THE NE-DT 








Made by the makers of the mighty Thunderbolt... which set enviable records 
in the hands of Air Force pilots during World War Two...and later, builders 





of the F-84E Thunderjet now being manufactured in quantity for the Air Force 





... Republic is justifiably proud of the XF-91 presently undergoing flight tests 
at the Muroc Air Force Base in California. @ Conceived and produced to per- 


form as a high speed... high altitude interceptor... with both turbo jet and 





rocket power...the final acceptance specifications of this great ship will, we 
are confident, prove to be one more vital weapon in Democracy’s arsenal. 


« « « Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 








Make of the WighG Thandabelt» Thardeyet» KR-12 fF J 






































WITH CONGRESS BACK ON THE JOB, the new year opens with Rep. Vinson and Sec'y Sym- 
ington “going along" with a "48-Group" Air Force which Mr. Truman recommended 
in his FY 1951 budget message. The budgeted $4,433 billion for the USAF in 
1951 is $158 million less than the President asked for 1950. Total funds for 
new AF aircraft for fiscal '51 are $1350 million including impounded funds 
of 1950. (Orders by USAF out of 1950 funds reported so far are for 1050 air- 
planes, as compared to the peak of over 5,000 per year required for the orig- 
inal 70-Group program.) The message also recommended an "AF Components” 


budget of $187,770,000, giving USAFR 68,627 men on drill-pay basis with 900 
aircraft in operation while ANG's total personnel would be 49,500 with 2500 


operation planes. 
fécoraing to 
i nd profits, 










MOST BRANCHES OF AVIATION EXPERIENCED FURTHER IMPR 
AIA. The airlines reported their greatest p 
the manufacturing industry continued to impro cial position, and 
personal aviation established a stronger foothold in a tural markets. 
Industry produced approximately 2700 military aircraft for an estimated 
total airframe weight of 28 million tons, three million more than in 1948. 
Production of airline transport aircraft in 1949 amounted to less than 120 
units. In the personal aircraft field, production amounted to about 3,400 
units in 1949, compared to 1948 production of 7,039 units. The sales volume 
for 1949 for all airframe, engine and propeller companies is estimated at 
$1,.700,000,000. The industry employed during 1949 approximately 218,000 
people, slightly over 168,000 in airframe plants, somewhat over 41,000 in 
engine plants and about 8,000 in propeller manufacturing ... "Civil avia- 
tion is one of most important reserve components in any broad view of 
national defense," Asst. AF Sec'y Stuart told recent Wings Club Defense 
Forum, NY City. . 































AVIATRIX JACKIE CO 
planes on D 


NEW WORLD SPEED RECORD for propeller driven 
her F-5l1 plane around a 500 kilometer closed 
course at an eé speed of 444 miles per hour . . . Ex-56th Fighter 
Group Ace, Rodney F. . , of Langhorn, Pa., won aerobatic championship 

on last day of air. maneuvers at Miami in January. Crash landing of ANG F-80 
jet. almost stole Miami show . . . Collier Trophy was won this year by Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics for its life-saving plan designed to 
make virtually grash-proof every airplane flight in nation within a few 

“years. . . AF's Lieut. Col. Emil G. Beaudry of Manchester, N. H., was 
awarded Necks. Trophy for 1948 rescue flight. 


























A PROPOSAL THAT CAA SPONSOR CONSTRUCTION OF NEW JET TRANSPORT and subsequent leas~ 
ing of airplanes to > America' s scheduled airlines was voiced recently by 
Wellwood E. Beall, Boeing's vice-president for engineering and sales. . . 
ieerence Be. Richardson has been appointed Fairchild's Director of Research. 








WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION HAS RE LEASED FOUR FORMS FOR APPLYING FOR EX-POW BENEFITS: 
Application for living ex-prisoner of war benefits, for benefits by sur- 
vivors of deceased POWs, for living civilian detention benefits and for 
benefits by survivors of civilians. Practically all time in Japanese prison 
camps and 90%. of time spent in European camps is expected to qualify appli- 

“4 ' eants for subsistence. (AFA members may secure appropriate form by request- 
| in a from = Force — i. - AFAers who have failed to receive 














PY fiit ut another form, mark it = 












































"working hard to eaieion high-speed, Salen tines aircraft for atomic warfare 

fy Eee Meanwhile, - wrecent press reports of specific speeds of 
Pay Because of dontinuie’ ‘experiments with this model, security consid- 

~ erations. preclude specific announcement of speed, according to AF. 








USAF ADOPTS NEW ELECTRONIC TRAINING DEVICE; deck to simulate all problems and “i 
flight conditions encountered by jet craft (see story page 22) ... AF 
volunteers, riding in rocket-propelled sled developed by Northrop, are now 
duplicating airplane crashes in effort to provide greater flying safety. 

Experiments are being conducted at Edwards AF Base, Muroc, Calif... Three 
AF refueling squadrons composed of B-29s and B-50s have been sent from SAC 
to Goose Bay, Labrador, on training miss _inecrease efficiency of air- 
to-air refueling technique. 


























AF'S NORTH AMERICAN "SABRE" FIGHTER, YF-86D, RE ITS FIRST FLIGHT 
at Edwards AF Base. .. The F-86A holds world's sp rad of 670.981 
miles per hour. .. AF has put in production new version of B-47 jet bomber 
that flies at better than 600 miles per hour with range estimated at more 

“than 4000 miles. SAC will have 2 B-47 groups under present plans. . . AF's 
Republic XF-91 completed first test as high altitude interceptor recently-- 
can zoom above 45,000 feet in less than three minutes. ... USAF expects to 
have three intercontinental (B-36) bomb wings operational; a fourth, 4th 
Bomb Wing, loeation not disclosed, partially equipped with B-36s; and two 
operational intercontinental reconnaissance wings by end of fiscal 1951. 
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NAVY HAS AWARDED INITIAL PRODUCTION CONTRACT FOR PSM-1, "rough-water® seaplane de- 
Signed primarily for anti-submarine warfare, to Glenn L. Martin Co. of 
Baltimore. . . Navy's new winged aircraft tow target has been successfully 

at altitude of more than 35,000 feet and at speeds in excess 


























RECOMMENDATION ITES IN 34 STATES HAVE BEEN RECEIVED by AF Academy 
Site Selection Boa » Sec'y Symington and Bob Hope Spent Christmas week- 
end touring installatio in Alaskan’ area. Last year they spent Christmas 
Season with personnel on Berlin Airlift. . . Department of Defense Housing 
Commission made an inspection tour of Alaskan housing during first half of 
January. . . Regular military air service to South America was re-estab- 
lished in January by MATS. ..%. Ass't AF Secty Harold ©. Stuart has been 
named AF member of Research and Development Board, Dept. of Defense. .. 
Proposals authorizing military personnel to accept foreign decorations for 
participation in Berlin airlift and extending time in which certain decora—_ 
tions might be awarded by U.S. for services in World War II bave been sub- 
en to Congress by Sec'y Johnson. — 
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ALL OFFICERS OF REGULAR MILITARY SERVICES HENCEFORTH WILL BE ASSIGNED TO AT LEAST — | att 
“A_TWO-YEAR TOUR OF DUTY WITH THEIR CIVILIAN COMPONENTS, to the fullest ex- Servi 

tent feasible, according to a policy recently announced by Dept. of Defense su 

as a "move for unification." ye NEW 

te A 

2 Amb! 

ANDREWS_AFB Is 70 RECEIVE 25 OF NEW SHIPMENT OF F-84C AIRCRAFT for use by 113th .—hUrwxe 








Fighter Gp., DC ANG. The remaining 60 jets are being split equally three ¥e 
ways and distributed to Guard units in Wichita, Kans., Spokane, Wash., and eo 
Detroit, Mich. . . Spokane Ar. National Guard plans show with thunder jets 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


eechcraft 35 


The Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 mph, 
carries four people in its comfortable cabin. 
Range is 750 miles; top speed, 184 mph. It 
combines safety, ruggedness, comfort, econ- 
omy, speed and performance — is equipped 
for day, night, wad instrument flight. 


eechcraft 7% 


The twin-engine Beechcraft Executive Trans- 
port is relied upon all over the world for fast, 
dependable performance. This 200-mph 
plane carries 7 to 9 passengers in luxurious 
comfort — can be operated readily out of 
small fields. 


They outsold all others 


in their respective classes during 1949 





eechcralft 


for the TOPS in Performance, Strength, Speed, Style, Safety and Comfort 


Get the facts about Beechcrafts from one of these friendly Beechcraft Distri> utors 


In the U. S. — ALABAMA-—Southern Airways Company, Birmingham . . . ARKANSAS—Little Rock Aircraft Sales, Little Rock . . . CALIFORNIA—Pacific 
Aircraft Sales Company, Burbank & Oakland . .. COLORADO—Midwestern Aircraft Company, Colorado Springs, Intermountain Aviation, Inc., Denver . . . DELAWARE 
~Atlantic Aviation Service, Wilmington . . . FLORIDA—Airplane Sales Division, Butler Company, Tampa . . . GEORGIA—Southern Airways Company, Atlanta . . . 
ILLINOIS—Airplane Sales Division, Butler Company, Chicago . . . INDIANA—Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corporation, Indianapolis . . . |OWA—Hunter Flying 
Service, Cedar Rapids . . . KANSAS—Topeka Aircraft Sales and Service, Topeka; Harte Flying Service, Wichita . . . KENTUCKY—Owensboro Aviation, Owens- 
boro . . . LOUISIANA—J. D. Reed Company, Inc., New Orleans . . . MASSACHUSETTS—Atlantic Aviation Corporation, Bedford . . . MICHIGAN—Francis 
Aviation, Lansing . . . MINNESOTA—Gopher Aviation, Inc.; Rochester . . . MISSOURI—Fabick Aircraft Company, St. Louis . . . NEBRASKA—Prairie Air- 
ways, Inc., Lincoln & Omaha . . . NEW JERSEY—Atlantic Aviation Corporation, Teterboro . W MEXICO—Cutter-Carr Flying Service, Inc., Albuquerque 
NEW YORK—Page Airways, Inc., Rochester . . . NORTH CAROLINA—Hawthorne Flying Service, Greensboro . . . OHIO—Ohio Aviation Company, Vandalia .. . 
OKLAHOMA—Aircraftsmen, lic., Oklahoma City; Tulsair Distributors, Inc., Tulsa . . . OREGON—Flightcraft, Inc., Portland . . . PENNSYLVANIA—Wings, Inc., 
Ambler . . . SOUTH CAROLINA—Hawthorne Flying Service, Charleston & Columbia . . . TENNESSEE—Cook’s Aero Service, Alcoa; Capitol Airways, Inc., 
Nashville . . TEXAS—Tradewind Airport Corporation, Amarillo; J. D. Reed Company, Inc., Dallas & Houston; G. E. Penn, Longview; Alamo Aviation, 
Inc., San Antonio . . . UTAH—Altair, Inc., Salt Lake City . . . WISCONSIN—Anderson Air Activities, Milwaukee . . . WYOMING—Casper Air Service, Casper. 


ie 0 and Abroad —  ANGOLA—SOREL, Luanda .. . ARGENTINA—Will L. Smith, S.A., Buerios Aires . . . BELGIUM—Intair, Ltd., Antwerp .. . BRAZIL 
—Companhia Carnasciali Industria e Comercio, Rio de Janeiro . . . CANADA—World Wide Aviation Agencies & Sales, Inc., St. Johns, Quebec . . . CHILE—Bunster y 
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The acknowledged leader in trans- 
continental travel—first choice of 
pessengers from coast to coast. 


THE CONVAIR FLAGSHIP 


Especially age for inter-city _ 


travel—especially popular for its 
comfort and speed. 
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Hap’s Veterans 


The Air Foxce veteran lost a great 
friend last month. . 

Hap Arnold, more than any regular in 
high station we have ever known, be- 
lieved in the civilian soldier and civil- 
ian war worker. 

Perhaps he appealed to the non-regu- 
lar for the way he cut across. many 
fetishes of rank which the civilian sol- 
dier always found hard to understand, 
and broke through the chain of com- 
mand to seek out the man actually 
doing a job rather than the man taking 
credit for it, and for his supreme con- 
fidence in the enlisted man. 

Once in the middle of the war when 
in a special hurry to attend a confer- 
ence at Bolling Field he was confronted 
at the gate by a corporal on guard duty 
—a corporal not far removed -from his 
draft board. The corporal demanded 
that this five-star general show proper 
‘credentials. The old man _ couldn't 
spare the delay, explained who he was 
and rushed past the guard. “I don’t 
care who you are,” said the corporal. 
“Orders are orders. One more step and 
I'll shoot.” The general held his steps 
and the corporal lowered his rifle. The 
corporal saw the credentials, and got 
a dressing down that made military his- 
tory. When General Arnold reached 
headquarters he gave the CO an order: 
“Make that man a sergeant.” 

Elsewhere in this issue we offer a 
glimpse of the Old Man in his role as 
a “human bulldozer” fighting for air- 
power. That’s part of the story. The 
other part: how he fought for the care 
and well-being of his men. Fought for 
flight pay, flight surgeons, rest camps, 
air force hospitals; how he established 
new programs for demobilization and 
rehabilitation; how he regularly sent 
letters to relatives of Air Force dead, 
and cards at Christmas-time to Air 
Force wounded in hospitals; how he 
set up the Air Force Aid Society to 
administer relief to Air Force men and 
women and their dependents in time 
of need; how in many different ways he 
made a program of action out of his 
motto: “The Air Force takes care of 
its own.” 

At war’s end General Hap Arnold 
was asked, “What is airpower’s great- 
est strength for the future?” he an- 












swered, “Its two and a half million men 
who will go back to their communities 
and help give us the support airpower 
has needed for so 'ong.” 

General Arnold conceived of the Air 
Force Association as the spokesman and 
organized force of these Air Force 
veterans; he kept in close touch with 
AFA leaders, served as Honorary Com- 
mander for life of AFA’s San Fran- 
cisco Squadron, sent annual messages to 
AFA’s national conventions in lieu of 
personal attendance which was forbid- 
den by doctor’s orders, and proudly 
wore the AFA -pin (his last picture 
shows it in his lapel). 

When they laid the Old Man to rest 
with highest military honors last month 
at Arlington National Cemetery, Air 
Force Association, designated by the 
US Air Force to represent Air Force 
Veterans, attended the services in a 
delegation of nearly 100 members from 
nine states, and sorrowfully but proudly 
paid its respects. 


Production Line Crisis 


At the beginning of the war, faced 
with the task of overcoming Germany’s 
tremendous lead in airpower develop- 
ment, General Arnold\.was asked how 
his pint-sized, plane-poor organization 
could hope to meet the challenge. 
“We'll call in the businessmen,” he said. 
“The American businessman can beat 
the hell out of Hitler.” 

In World War II our businessmen did 
just that, outproduced the enemy and 
converted America into an “Arsenal of 
Democracy.” But Hap Arnold has also 
said, “The principles of yesterday no 
longer apply. We must think in terms 
of tomorrow.” He repeatedly warned 
that in a war of tomorrow America, for 
the first time in her history, could expect 
to be hit early and hard, and hit where 
it hurt, at home. And he concluded that 
American businessmen could not , look 
forward to the time lag they enjoyed in 
World War II to gear up their produc- 
tion lines, a lag which had a lot to do 
with beating Hitler. 


The tragedy of the moment is that 
we have far better yardsticks with 
which to judge our airpower needs 
than were ever available to General 
Arnold, and have the experience of the 


recent war to profit from. And yet we. 
are short-changing ourselves with inade- . 


quate production lines. 

By yardsticks we mean, once again, 
the recommendations of the Finletter 
Commission and the Congressional Air 
Policy Board—recommendations based 
on Air Force and aircraft industry 
needs, assuming certain world condi- 
tions. 

It would be folly to assume the world 
situation is any better than when these 
distinguished business and Congres- 
sional leaders made their exhaustive 
studies into the airpower problem. 
Russia’s possession of the atomic bomb, 
key to the Finletter timetable, has be- 
come a fact well in advance of the date 
estimated. Russia’s rearmament pro- 
gram is even more’ immense than we 
had imagined. China has been lost. Our 
British ally, in economic crisis, can be 
counted on for less help than we might 
have expected. With one eye on our 
yardsticks and another on the 1951 fiscal 
defense budget which has been pro- 
posed to Congress, we find a produc- 
tion line shortage which cannot be 
reconciled by any military standards. 
In brief, the number of planes pro- 
vided for the US Air Force during fiscal 
1951 under the proposed budget totals 
only 438% of the planes recommended 
by Finletter for “minimum security” 
under the 70-group program. Actual 
procurement of Air Force planes budg- 
eted for fiscal 1951 totals only 27% of 
the 1951 procurement needed to meet 
70-group build-up requirements. It can 
be argued that numbers of aircraft are 
not an exact index to Air Force strength, 
and the B-36 program can be cited to 
show that this is true. But the old prob- 
lem of keeping production lines at mini- 
mum activity for possible rapid ex- 
pansion—that problem remains with us, 
B-36s or no. The increased efficiency of 
new planes hardly compensates for the 
marked discrepancy between yardstick 
and budget. It can also be argued that 
planes are getting larger and more ex- 
pensive—and certainly the per plane 
cost problem is a major Air Force head- 
ache. So it prompts us to look at the 
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airframe poundage destined to come off 
the production lines. 

Here we come to the two plans 
drawn up by the Congressional Air 
Policy Board. The first plan provides 
for an air force capable .of mounting 
“sustained offensive action upon attack.” 
To achieve this objective, the board 
determined, our Air Force production 
lines demand 86,000,000 pounds of air- 
frames during fiscal 1951. The proposed 
budget calls for only 21,300,000 pounds 
of air-frames in the same period—or 
merely 24.7% of the requirement. The 
board’s second plan, which would pro- 


vide for an Air Force equipped to with- . 


stand attack but not to retaliate with a 
“sustained offensive,” called for 45,000,- 
000 airframe pounds in fiscal «1951, 
against the 21,300,000 pounds provided 
by the proposed budget. 

Thus, in the next fiscal year the Air 
Force can procure only 47.3% of the 
airframe pounds required for a program 
to withstand the shock of attack, much 
less retaliate. After reviewing the yard- 
sticks and analyzing 1951 budget figures 
this writer has come to these rather 
terrifying conclusions: 

e@ We do not believe there is a plan 


in existence for defense of the US,-: 


even assuming wholesale damage from 
initial attacks, which our responsible 
military leaders believe to be practical 
with only a 48-group Air Force. 

@ We do not believe this 48-group Air 
Force, if we count noses of men and 
planes, measures up to 48 combat effec- 
tive groups. 

@ We do not believe the annual pro- 
curement of planes required for this so- 
called 48-group Air Force would be 
maintained under the proposed 1951 
defense budget. 

@ We do not believe the present 
trend in scaling down aircraft procure- 
ment will permit more than 40 Air 
Force groups by 1954, 


Hap‘s Challenge 


General of the Air Force Henry H: 
Arnold had a certain genius for predict- 
ing things to come. But his closest asso- 
ciates know that he never dreamed the 
American people, once they had experi- 
enced national security through a 
strong war-built Air Force, would per- 
mit that security to dwindle away. And 
he would be the first to warn that in- 
adequate aircraft production lines jeop- 
ardize national security. We have noted 
elsewhere this month that Hap Arnold 
left a legacy to the present day Air 
Force in the form of a challenge to ac- 
cept and pursue new methods and new 
weapons regardless of past attachments. 


lie also left a legacy to the Air Force ~ 


veteran—to carry on the fight for ade- 
quate airpower. For Air Force Associ- 
ation it is no less a challenge. J.H.S. 
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Se cfest uilh the Mostest” 


Is still as important to the success of military opera- 
tions as in the days when General Nathan Bedford Forrest 
uttered his immortal words. 


The Northrop Raider C-125 light assault transport has 
been engineered from the ground up by Northrop’s famous 
design team to “Git Thar Fustest with the Mostest.” 


The Raider is the answer to the military requirement 
for an airplane capable of providing air lift into short un- 
improved fields in advanced areas. With three-engined 
reliability and a payload capacity of 8000 pounds, it can 


land men, vehicles, munitions and supplies “up front’’— 
where they are needed “mostest.” 





NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC, Hawthorne, Calif. ‘a 


Builders of the SCORPION F-89 all-weather interceptor 





At 20,000 feet the air is not air condi- 
tioned for human consumption. It is 
colder, thinner and has less oxygen than 
required for supporting human life. 


To keep cabin temperatures and pres- 
sures at the required levels, Stratos de- 
signs, develops and manufactures preci- 
sion aircraft accessories of a specialized 
type for cooling, pressurization and air 
conditioning. 

Pan American Airways “‘Gold Plate” 
Constellations, equipped with small, light- 
weight Stratos S60-1 cabin superchargers 
have been experiencing fewer mechanical 
delays and giving air travelers more 
flying comfort. 


Other reliable Stratos designed and 
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manufactured units are in use in new 
military and commercial airplanes built 
by Lockheed, Boeing, McDonnell, North 
American and Grumman. In these air- 
planes, the safety of the airplane and its 
ability to accomplish its mission depends 
upon the pressurizing and cooling system, 


Stratos engineers are available to avia- 
tion and related industries to design and 
manufacture units tailored to particular 
requirements and to assist in the solution 
of any problems relating to precision high 
speed machinery. 


You are invited to consult STRATOS 
for your cooling, pressurization and air 
conditioning requirements. Write today 
—no obligation, of course. 


STRATOS S60-1 
Cabin Supercharger 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP, 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y.e 1307 WESTWOOD BLVD., LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 








Air Force takes no sides in 
‘the raging Flying Saucer dis- 
pute. But before you make 
up your mind we suggest 
you read this frank psycho- 
logical study prepared by 
the AF’s Aero Medical Lab- 
oratory, and printed for the 


first time on these pages 


AIR FORCE 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


B’ this time you, as an average citizen 
who for two and a half years has 
read and been told more stories about 
Flying Saucers.than you can remember, 
have probably arrived at one of three 
broad opinions: 

1. Flying Saucers are the product of 
optical illusions, or of demented imagi- 
nations—or they are actual and known 
objects that have been erroneously (if 
honestly ) identified. 

2. Flying Saucers might be real, or 
they might not. The evidence you have 
seen doesn’t permit of positive conclu- 
sion. 

8. Flying Saucers are real, period. 

The purpose of presenting the follow- 
ing report of the Aero Medical Labora- 
tory (an extract from the USAF’s 
official Flying Saucer study) is not to 
wean you from any of the above con- 
clusions you have already adopted. Un- 
like some publications, Am Force has 
arrived at no conviction. We have 
studied both official and non-official 
reports. In one—the official one—we 
seemed to detect a slight pre-determi- 
nation to index the saucer reports under 
headings of already known phenomena, 
or types of illusions. In certain non- 
official studies there was an even more 
discernible determination to ignore 
“logical” explanations in favor of the 








more’ glamorous presumption that the 
weird craft were the real McCoy. This 
very pre-determination might (on the 
one hand) have built a 2500 mph inter- 
planetary rocket out of a common fire- 
ball in the mind of the individual 
making the investigation. On the other 
hand conclusive evidence of the actual 
existence of the ships might just as 
easily have been dismissed as the prod- 
uct of the seventh bourbon by an in- 
vestigator of opposite belief. It’s a 
tough thing to analyze. Take an ex- 
pilot of Boise, Idaho, the facts are 
indisputable. On July 4, 1947, Arnold 


and his crew watched from their plane. 


window for ten minutes as two groups 
of objects described as “thin and smooth 
on the bottom and rough on top” skirted 
the hills ahead of them. To Arnold the 
evidence was conclusive. The guy is 
reportedly only one jump ahead of a 
nervous breakdown right now, trying to 
persuade the authorities to accept his 
story. Yet in its official summary the 
Air Force weighs Arnold’s account with 
these words. “Since the sighting oc- 
cured at sunset when light conditions 
change rapidly and illusory effects are 
most likely, the objects could have been 
ordinary aircraft, balloons, birds, or 
pure illusion. Insufficient information.” 
Who is in error in evaluating what was 
seen is impossible to say. Was it Arnold 
who AFA’s own Tom Lanphier knows 
and vouches for as a completely honest, 
conscientious individual, or was it the 
Air Force? 

Of course there is the possibility— 
remote perhaps—that deep in its heart 
the Air Force is not nearly so convinced 
that the whole thing is a dream as it 
pretends. This would explain in part 
its calm announcement that further in- 
vestigation would be abandoned since 
it was doubted that any more delving 
would add materially to the information 
already at hand. To some this might 
seem like an ostrich and the sand. 
Maybe it’s more like calling off the 
hounds. If, in truth, the AF still has 
some suspicions it would be quite logi- 
cal for them to try to set the public’s 
mind at rest by every legitimate means 
so that officials could continue their 
inquiry in their own quiet way. This, 
of course, is a broad and perhaps wild 
assumption. But this is a wild business. 

One thing, we believe, (and perhaps 
only one) can be stated for sure. No 
further debate over the phenomena al- 
ready observed is going to resolve the 
matter to the satisfaction of more than 
a few people. No re-evaluation of the 
evidence so far gathered (be it “con- 
clusive” for or against) is going to clear 
up the mystery. The only hope of 
getting at the bottom of the matter lies 
in the public’s becoming familiar with 
some of the things saucers might be in- 
stead of saucers, and with some of the 
psychological tricks of illusion, so that 
in the future more candid, more edu- 
cated observations may be made. If 
honest men, fully acquainted with the 
pranks of optical illusion, and with the 
physical characteristics of astronomical 
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phenomena still believe they see sau- 


cers, then we had better give the mat- 
ter more careful attention. 

It-is for the purpose of acquainting its 
readers with some of the involuntary 
caprices of the human eye and brain 
that Am Force offers the following 
“Psychological Analysis of Reports of 
Unidentified Aerial Objects.” It was 
written as a part of the USAF’s official 
report and has just been declassified. 





geen zi have long known that 
human perception is fallible. In fact, 
part of the science of psychology is 
concerned with the measurement of 
errors of observation, and with the dis- 
covery of the conditions and laws that 
govern such phenomena. 

It is the purpose of the present re- 
port to analyze the observations 
of unidentified flying ob- 
jects in order to see 
to what extent 
these re- 


ports 
can be 
explained 
in terms 
of known 
psychological 
facts and 
principles. 

A word of 
caution must be 
injected at the out- 
set. Certain condi- 
tions are necessary for 
drawing valid scien- 
tific conclusions. These 
conditions are largely 
lacking in the case of the 
data available on unidenti- 
fied flying objects. It is im- 
possible to say with any assur- 
ance what any particular indi- 
vidual in this series of reports 
was actually observing at any par- 
ticular time. It is only possible to 
examine the accumulation of avail- 
able evidence or the accumulation of 
all reports of a given class (e.g. all 
reports from supposedly competent ob- 
servers) and to consider them in a sta- 
tistical sense. If certain characteristics 
appear repeatedly in reports from dif- 
ferent people it may be possible ‘to 
infer casual factors. 

It will never be possible, on the other 
hand, to say with certainty that any 
given observer could not have seen a 
space ship or an enemy missile, or some 
other object. It will only be possible 
to estimate the probability that he 
could have seen such things. 

The principal hypothesis to be ex- 






amined is that reports of unidentified 
flying objects have the characteristics 
that would be expected if they were 
cases of failure, on the part of typical 
normal individuals, to identify. common 
or familiar phenomena. 

There are three broad classes of mis- 
takes in human observations. These 
are the following: 1. Misinterpreting 
the nature of real stimuli. 2. Mistaking 
unreal (imaginary) stimuli for real 
ones, and 8. Deliberate falsifications. 
Each of these are considered briefly: 

(1) Errors in identifying Real Stim- 
uli. All normal, intelligent people ex- 
perience certain errors of obser- 
vation. The moon appears 
much larger on - the 
horizon than 
when it is 


high in 
the sky. A stick 
looks bent when one 
end is in water. Dis- 
tant objects appear relatively 
close in clear, desert atmosphere. 
A small point-source of light, if viewed 
in a dark room, will appear to move 
about in strange gyrations, even though 
it is actually motionless. This is called 
the autokinetic illusion. 

Visual stimuli origination within the 
eye itself also give rise to mistaken 
observations. Muscae volitantes or “fly- 
ing gnats” are small solid particles that 
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float in the fluids of the eye and cast 
shadows on the retina. They often can 
be seen when you look up at the 
clear sky, or when you are 

reading. They move as’ 

your eyes move. It 

is sometimes 


possible also to see corpuscles or other 
objects that are circulating within the 
fluids in the retina of the eye. 

Then, of course, everyone from time 
to time mistakes some more or less 
{:miliar object for another object. A 
probable explanation for many reports 
o! unidentified aerial phenomena is that 
4 ie Object is really something quite 

f..miliar, such as. an aircraft, a light, or 
« bird. “fhe. observer simply fails to 
identify it correctly. These errors:arise 
chiefly -agea: rest: of inability to esti- 
mate speed and distance. 

(2) Mistaking.. Lmaginary for Real 
vents. This error of observation is 
usually fmade by children, by indi- 
viduals of low intelligencé (people who 
are very suggestible), by people who 
. Sce visions, or by the mentally ill. It 


usually is riot difficult for an expert to 
spot this type of person. Reports will 
be received by such persons especially 
at times when the radio and newspapers 
carry accounts of strange phenomena. 
Relatively few of the 212 investiga- 
tions: considered in this report are of 
this nature, probably because investi- 
gators interview only the more reli- 
able type of witness. 

(3). Deliberate Falsifications. It is 
always possible that some persons 
will give false reports. Circula- 
tion of false reports has been a 
standard psychological warfare 
technique from earliest times. 
This procedure might have 
some utility in wartime, but 
it hardly seems likely that 
it would be resorted to 
at this time. Probably, 
however, some individ- 
uals start false reports 
of “flying saucers” 
for the same reason 
that they turn in 
false fire alarms. 
Some Consist- 
\ ent Points in 
the Reports of 
Unidentified 

Objects. 
The fol- 
lowing 
section 
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sum- 
os coco marizes 
2 eg? some _ signifi- 
cant facts that 
come out of a tabula- 
tion of 212 reports of inter- 
rogations, by the USAF Intelli- 
gence Officer, of some of the individuals 
who reported seeing unidentified flying 
objects. It is understood that these in- 
terrogations covered primarily persons 
that were judged to be reliable. Most 
of the 212 reports were made by pilots, 
non-flying officers; professional men, 
government employees, housewives and 
other supposedly dependable people. 
> Number of objects: About 75% of 
the people who reported on the number 
of objects seen said that they saw only 
one object. 
> Time the object remained in sight. 
About half of the persons specifying 
time in- sight saw the object for 60 
seconds or less. 
> Altitude and distance of the object. 
Of those who estimated the distance of 
the object, two-thirds judged it to be 
more than a mile away. Ninety percent 
also thought that it was more than 
1,000 feet high. 
Speed. About half judged that the 
speed was less than 500 miles an hour. 
The other half of the judgments varied 


from 500 miles an hour all the way to 
“terrific,” “tremendous,” “inconceiv- 
able” and “blue blazes.” 

> Background against which viewed. 
The great majority of observers saw the 
object against a clear day or night sky. 

> Time of day sighted. About two- 
thirds as many observations were re- 
ported at night as in the day. There 
are, of course, many more opportunities 
for observing things during the day. 
The most popular hours were from 12 
noon to"5:00 P.M. and from 7:00 P.M. 
to 11:00 P.M. at night. Very few (6 
only) observations were madé from 
5:00 to 7:00 P.M., the usual hours of 
sunset. 

> Color. Observers almost univer- 
sally reported seeing a light-colored ob- 
ject. Thirty observers reported “white” 
and twenty-five said “silver.” Over 70 
percent described glittering, shiny, 
luminescent, mirror-like, flame-like _ or 
other very bright objects. Only six in- 


dividuals said black or dark. 


> Shape. Over half described the 
object as either “round,” “disc-shaped,” 
“spherical” or “circular.” Other de- 
scriptions were similar. Very few ob- 
servers saw any distinctive shape. 

> Size. The majority of observers 
did not specify the objects’ size. Of 
those who did over half said it was 
less than 10 feet in its largest dimen- 
sion. Many compared it with a dime, 
a lamp, a dot, a weather balloon, a 
baseball, etc. 

The words used by observers to de- 
scribe the appearances of the unidenti- 
fied objects fall into a surprisingly 
uniform pattern. The objects were us- 
ually reported as being far away, small, 
bright and without a distinctive shape. 
They were usually seen against a clear 
sky and were frequently seen for less 
than a minute. 

First of all, it is obviate that it would 
usually be impossible for observers to 
make reliable estimates of speed, dis- 
tance, or size of such stimulus objects. 
It is not possible to estimate accurately 
the distance of small bright objects 
viewed against a clear sky, unless the 
object is identified first. If you know 
beforehand that an object is a weather 
balloon; an F-80, or a dirigible you can 
estimate its speed and distance with 
some degree of accuracy. In such situ- 
ations distance is judged on the basis 
of known size, and speed on the basis 
of an estimate of distance plus the an- 
gular change in position. It must be 
concluded, therefore, that most of the 
statements of speed, distance, altitude 
and size are entirely unreliable and 
should be disregarded. This is doubly 
true of observations made at night. The 
objects seen may actually have been at 
very great distances, or they may have 
been relatively close by. In the latter 
case, of course, they could also have 
been quite small. 

Secondly, it: is probable “that “indi+ 
viduals wh6é ‘saw objects in daylight 
were in many cases obstrvingeeither 
the reflection of the sun on a shiny sur- 
face or else looking directly at a light 
source of high intensity. Aircraft them- 
selves, when viewed against a clear sky, 
are seen as dark objects against a lighter 
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background unless they are reflecting 
the sun’s rays directly. This fact was 
recognized during the recent war by 
camouflage experts who placed bright 
lights on the leading edges of the 
wings of aircraft on anti-submarine 
patrol in order to conceal them from 
the eyes of submarine lookouts. If ob- 
servers, during daylight hours, were 
actually seeing lights, or reflections of 
the sun, this would account in large 
measure for their inability to identify 
the objects. On the other hand, if they 
were actually seeing enemy missiles, 
for example, the majority of reports of 
daylight sightings should have been of 
dark objects. It is possible, of course, 
that they may have thought the objects 
were bright because they expected all 
aerial objects to be bright. 

On the basis of the evidence thus far 
considered, the best guess as to the 
nature of a visual stimulus that would 
elicit reports of unidentified flying ob- 
jects is that in the daytime it would be 
the reflection of the sun from an air- 
craft, a wind-blown object, etc., and 
at night some direct light source such 
as an engine exhaust, the light on a 
weather balloon, a running light on an 
aircraft, a meteor, etc., or light from 
the ground or the moon reflected back 
by birds or other objects in the air. 


Discussion of Several Specific Reports. 
Discussion of a few specific reports 
will serve to illustrate some of the 
points brought up earlier, particularly 
some of the factors that make observa- 
tions of aerial phenomena inaccurate. 
In one case a civilian employee at 
Hickam Field at 0900 observed what 
looked like a balloon with a bright ob- 
ject suspended below it. It was esti- 
mated to be about 6,000 ft. The bright 
object appeared to reflect the sun’s 


CONTINUED 


rays at times. After a few minutes he 
looked away and then could not find 
the object again. 

In another case a reserve officer at 
Van Nuys, California, about an hour 
before dark saw an object that looked 
somewhat like a weather balloon at 
about 2000 ft. He kept it in sight for 
about an hour. He later concluded that 
it was at a great height. At first it had 
the color of a fluorescent electric light 
but became orange as the sun went 
down and then rather suddenly became 
invisible. 

Both of these objects could well have 
been just what they appeared to re- 
semble most—balloons. The sun was 
low in the sky in both cases. Reflection 
of the sun’s rays may have given an 
unusual appearance to the object. The 
second case illustrates the uncertainty 
of judgments of height or distance. The 
object looked near, but when it re- 
mained in view for an hour the. ob- 
server decided that it must be very 
far away. Actually he probably had 
nothing on which to base an accurate 
estimate of distance. ; 

In another case, two couples saw 
approximately 12 objects flying in for- 
mation at what they judged to be 2000 
or 3000 feet altitude over Logan, Utah 
at 2230. They were judged to be about 
the size of pigeons and looked white. 
All four observers agreed that these 
objects looked and acted somewhat like 
birds but all thought they were not 
birds because they appeared to travel 
much faster than birds. 

As we have seen, it is not possible to 
judge speed accurately under the con- 
ditions of these observations, i.e., when 
looking at objects of unknown size and 
distance against a night sky. The ob- 


‘jects may actually have been a flock of 


white birds, flying at a relatively low 





altitude and reflecting the lights of 
the city. 

During the same space of time 
(about half an hour) on the. night of 
7 January 1948 observers at Lock- 
bourne Air Force Base, observers at 
Clinton County AFB and the pilot of 
an aircraft flying from Dayton to Wash- 
ington reported an unidentified object 
in the sky. All reports agreed as to the 
color and general appearance of the 
object, and as to the fact that its light 
at times was visible through a light 
overcast. All agreed also that it was 
seen to the southwest. However, per- 
sons at all three locations judged the 
object to be only a few miles away. 
To all of them it looked motionless at 
times, then appeared to gain and lose 
elevation. A very similar object was 
seen by numerous persons at Fort Knox 
and other towns in Kentucky a few 
hours earlier. All saw it in the south- 
west and many thought it was only a 
few miles away. The Commanding 


Officer at Goodman. Field observed it ° 


for 1% hours, (beginning at 1445). 
During this time it seemingly remained 
stationary. It was “chased” by four 
National Guard pilots, one of whom 
crashed after having been up to 20,000 
feet. It was also reported by persons 
in Lexington, Madisonville, and Eliza- 
bethtown. 

The significant fact that emerges 
from these reports again is the inability 
to estimate distance. It appears pos- 
sible that persons over parts of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio may have been seeing 
the same astronomical phenomena 
which was a great many miles away. 
Nevertheless each believed it to be re- 
latively near his own location. 

Another incident. A National Guard 
pilot returning to Fargo, North Dakota, 
in a F-51 at approximately 2100 hours 
saw a small light in the air below him. 
He was then in the traffic pattern. He 
dived on the light. The light gained 
altitude. The pilot “chased” it up to 
14,000 feet, making various passes at 
it and attempts to ram it as he climbed. 
He finally stalled out. 

Several inferences can be drawn from 
the several reports about this incident. 
In the first place, when it is night, and 
a pilot is turning so steeply and doing 
such violent acrobatics, that he some- 
times blacks out, as was the case here, 
he would have great: difficulty in know- 
ing and reporting later what he himself 
was doing. The situation is very con- 
ducive to loss of orientation. In other 
words, it is impossible to infer from 
the pilot’s. report whether the light 
pursued by him was maneuvering or 
not maneuvering. It is quite possible 
that it was simply climbing steeply on 
a relatively straight course, such as 
would be taken by a lighted weather 
balloon. 

As a matter of fact, a lighted weather 
balloon was released by the Fargo 
Weather Station within 10 minutes of the 
time the light was sighted by the F-51 
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Saucers may be imaginary, but they 
can’t top the imagination of a pretty 
girl who knows a chance to get her 
picture taken when she sees one. 

















5. FIREFLIES: 


6. WEATHER 
BALLOONS: 


7. FIREBALLS: 


8. PARACHUTE 
& PISTOL 
FLARES: 


9. METEORS: 





ELEVEN THINGS THAT MIGHT BE SAUCERS 


Don’t be fooled by reflected sunlight or by wing and tail lights. 


May sound funny, but a flock of large white birds in flight at 


Many a saucer has turned out to be a box kite that belongs 


1. AIRPLANES: 
2. BIRDS: 
night can be highly deceptive. 
3. KITES: 
to the kid next door. 
4. VENUS: The brightest of all planets, 


Well, could be. 


Shouldn’t fool anyone with over two weeks’ service in the AF. 


i] 
A type of lightning usually of egg or pear shaped form many 
times projecting streamers of light. A fireball is highly lumi- 
nous, usually described as deep red or glaring white. It’s 
movements are generally downward, but can follow either a 
straight, curved or tortuous path. It may move slowly, or 
“with the speed of lightning.” 


Another category that should be easily recognized by AF 
veterans. 


Commonly called shooting stars. Should be easy to spot since 
they move across the sky with great velocity and are highly 
luminous with the heat generated from friction with the 


earth’s atmosphere. 


10. COMETS: 


11. FLYING Who knows? 


SAUCERS: 





Not to be confused with... 


Heavenly bodies outside the earth’s atmosphere that move in 
an orbit around the sun and can be observed for a protracted 
period of tinie. They usually leave a long, nebulous train or tail. 








pilot. It is the opinion of the writer 
that this lighted balloon could easily 
have accounted for all of the pilot’s 
observations. (It should be noted that 
the standard 80 inch and 65 inch 
weather balloons have a vertical speed 
of about 600 and 1100 ft./min. re- 
spectively. ) i 

In the preceding section the hy- 
pothesis has been advanced that most 
reports of unidentified flying objects 
have been the result of persons failing 
to identify familiar phenomena, such 
as reflections from bright surfaces in 
the day or lights in a night sky. It is 
believed that this explanation will ac- 
count for many of the reports. How- 
ever, some reports undoubtedly have 
other explanation. : 

> Vertigo. The term vertigo covers 
a large group of miscellaneous phenom- 
ena including air sickness, disbelief in 
one’s instruments, and partial loss of 
orientation. The conditions under which 
some of the observations of flying ob- 
jects were made were such that they 
could have produced Joss of orientation 
on the part of an observer. This. is 
especially true for those experiences 
occurring at night and those in which 
attempts were made to “chase” the 


Right is space ship sent from Mars to 
“bring prices down to earth.” Ship is 
actually an alfalfa dehydrator. Mask 
is football helmet with wire antenna. 


object. Movement is always relative. 
If the only outside reference is a point 
of light, and both the observer and the 
object observed are moving, it would 









be practically impossible under certain 
conditions to tell which was moving 
and which was not, or to separate out 
the two motions. It is hard enough to 
fly a good pursuit curve on another 
aircraft in good daylight, for example, 
much less to close on a solitary light at 
night. The difficulty is due chiefly to 
the inability to judge distance or speed 
of a point source of light. 

> Suggestion.. Suggestion works in 
various ways. Sensational radio and 
newspaper reports lead a few people 
to imagine they are seeing things they 
are not seeing. The effect on most 
people is to dampen their critical judg- 
ment. Under such conditions we are 
more likely to overlook certain factors, 
and find it easier to accept the sug- 
gested. explanation uncritically. The 
expected result would be to make the 
reports of most observers slightly less 
accurate than if they had never heard 
reports of others seeing “flying saucers.” 

> Precedent. An historical precedent 
can be found for most errors of human 
observation. Although the writer has 
not tried to make an historical survey 
of reports of earlier unidentified aerial 
objects, he feels sure that there have 
been many such reports in years past, 
particularly during World War I. 

> Small Wind-borne Objects. It is 
possible that some observers may have 
seen small objects carried aloft by 
strong winds, or objects dropped from 
aircraft. Bits of paper, small cartons, 
etc., may occasionally be carried to a 
considerable height by strong winds. 

CONCLUSION. It is concluded by 
the writer that there are sufficient psy- 
chological explanations for the reports 
of unidentified flying objects to provide 
plausible explanations for reports not 
otherwise explainable. These errors in 
identifying real stimuli result chiefly 
from inability to estimate speed, dis- 
tance and size. 
































































Is your town up to par in aviation development? You can find out by participating in 


AFA‘s riation-wide campaign to determine Air Age needs at the community 


level. It’s a unique airpower program of public service. 


A* Force Association’s announcement 
that it has undertaken a huge Air- 
ability program (see January Am 
Force) to survey the status and needs 
of aviation development in communi- 
ties throughout the nation has drawn 
enthusiastic response from both AFA 
members and aviation leaders. 

Overall objective of the program is 
to determine through grass roots effort 
by the Association, the degree to which 
YOUR community and communities 
everywhere are equipped to meet the 
requirements of the Air Age. Phase One 
of the program now getting underway 
will concentrate on a single goal—to 
learn what individual communities need 
if aviation is to be a stronger factor in 
community life. It will entail wide- 
spread AFA committee work at the 
local level, and interviews with avia- 
tion leaders, civic officials, business and 
agricultural leaders, educators and stu- 
dents, even housewives. Airability re- 
ports will be sent to AFA Headquarters 
for classification and study; then co- 
ordinated with the source for programs 
of action. , 

Delos W. Rentzel, Administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the nation’s leading agency in the field 
of civil aviation development, has 
pledged the full cooperation of CAA’s 
national and regional offices in assisting 
AFA members and units to carry on this 
important work. Willis C. Brown, Spe- 
cialist for Aviation, US Office of Edu- 
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cation, has expressed particular interest 
in the youth education phases of the 
Airability program and has supported 
AFA’s belief that a survey of aviation 
education facilities and procedures can 
be of great value in enhancing knowl- 
edge of the Air Age. The Airports 
Advisory Committee of the CAA, com- 
posed of leading airport managers from 
throughout the country, has pledged its 
active support to AFA and commented 
enthusiastically on the scope and pur- 
pose of the new program. Local and 
state aviation leaders have expressed 
equal interest. 

Although Airability operations kits 
are still in the preparatory stage, pre- 
liminary survey work is already under- 
way by AFA members in some localities. 
And while the program lends itself to 
group action—though by no means is 
confined to it—individuals in AFA have 
already started sending in their prelim- 
inary appraisals of aviation develop- 
ment in their communities. First such 
report to reach headquarters came from 
Robert J. Bain of Williamson, W. Va., 
a mountain town of 8,366 people, and, 
as Bain realizes too well, far removed 
from the airlanes. “About six miles 
northwest of the city on the Tug River,” 
Bain reports, “there is a cleared area 
approximately 100 yards wide and 900 
yards long which serves as the local 
airport. There is a makeshift hangar big 
enough to house one light plane. At 
present only one local flyer uses this 


field and then only on weekends when 
he flies down from Charleston, W. Va.” 
Looking over the Airability check list 
published in the last issue, Bain notes 
that, with the nearest commercial air- 
port 110 miles away and with no flying 
school within a radius of 50 miles, the 
only flying activity evident in the entire 
area, outside of that lone private plane, 
is that of the state forest department 
which at certain times of the year uses 
airplanes for forest fire detection. And 
yet Williamson is a town of more than 
6,000 population! 

In startling contrast to this situation 
is the advanced aviation development 
at Santa Barbara, Calif:, as reported by 
AFA member Richard A. Hardings of 
that city. In terms of aviation develop- 
ment this seems to be paradise. Here 
on the outskirts of Santa Barbara, a 
coastal city of 38,000 people, lies a 
900 acre, $11,000,000 aviation develop- 
ment, an outgrowth of wartime military 
activity. As the brochure submitted by 
Harding for AFA’s Airability file de- 
scribes it: “Before the war, the city of 
Santa Barbara, like hundreds of other 
progressive communities, developed an 
airport. Came the war, came the US 
Marine Corps, came the greatest devel- 
opment Santa Barbara has ever seen. 
An Airport designed for tourist travel, 
almost overnight had become a com- 
plete industrial center, arranged for top- 
speed efficiency of operation, geared to 
operate as a unit with all facilities 
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Airpower Begins on Main Street: 


What Is Rhode Island's 'Airability' in 1950? 


Air Force Association Will Measure State 


By CLAUDE 0. WITZE jOklahoma City or Phoenix or even| equipment for emergency use by 
Journal-Bulletin Aviation Editor Cleveiand are years ahead of ours.| police, fire and disaster units? 
Jan. 14, 1950 2. Have long range plans been Not directly. The Civils ir. Patrol 


Robert S. Johnson laid for progressive development |and_ hired 
President, Air Force Association in aviatioa within your com- u 
901 Sixteenth Street, N.W. munity? 
Washington 6, D.C. Yes. They cost upwards 
paid to a couple g 
Dear Mr. Johnson: Pp 
In the January issue of Air Force ing firms hired ; 


Magazine, which came to my desk Forty tho Se 


this week, you outline a new “Air- lot of ‘co 
ability Program” and call on AFA ne ed, 
members all over the country to help 

evaluate America's real aviation |og 
progress. I'd like to help. 

As I upgerstand ygam propos 


In Providence an alert aviation ed- 
itor welcomed Airability as a new 
contribution to Air Age development, 
gave the program detailed coverage 
(above) in the form of an open letter 
to AFA President Robert S. Johnson. 


necessary for every type of manufac- 
ture, assembly and maintenance of aero- 
nautical equipment.” 

From, Harding’s preliminary report to 
AFA Headquarters we learn that the 
airport (Class 1V, A-1) “is maintained 
almost exclusively by non-aviation reve- 
nues, which makes it one of the few 
major air facilities in the US to run on 
an annual net operating profit without 
cost to taxpayers of one cent. There 
are many recreational facilities at Santa 
Barbara Airport, including beach and 
boating, golf and driving range.” And 
at first glance the city of Santa Barbara 
seems to be on its toes in supporting 
this “paradise” airport development. 
Harding reports the city boasts an ac- 
tive Airport Commission made up of 
businessmen who serve gratuitously; 
adult education classes offering ground 
school subjects and Link training and 
“open house” programs at the airport. 
Santa Barbara offers Air Force and 
Naval Air reservists and the CAP meet- 
ing rooms and classrooms for $1 per 
year; waives the city gasoline tax on 
all military aviation gasoline, and has 
a well defined civil defense program. 

Within this wide range, represented 
at the one extreme by Williamson’s 
one-plane airstrip, and on the other by 
Santa Barbara’s $11,000,000 aviation 
center, the Air Force Association will 
carefully and systematically—guided by 
aviation experts at the national level— 
appraise community Airability in the 
US under a program personifying AF A’s 
broad concept of airpower for national 
security and national welfare. 

The close relationship between civil 
aviation activity and the US Air Force 
program—of special interest to AFA 
members as they inaugurate the Air- 
ability project—-was reemphasized last 
month by Harold Stuart, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the US Air Force in a talk 
before the Wing’s Club of New York 
City. 

“In any broad view of the problem 

(Continued on page 48) 





























A veteran of 500 jet fighter. hours 
climbed out of the cockpit, wearing 
a sheepish grin. 

“When that engine went out I was 
looking around for the seat switch to 
blow outta there,” he said. “Then I 
remembered I was still on the ground!” 

That’s how real the world’s first jet 
ground trainer is. Designated Air Force 
Type C-11 and built by Link Aviation, 
Inc. of Binghamton, N. Y., it is essen- 
tially three trainers in one: A flight 
trainer, an engine operating trainer and 
a radio navigation trainer. Today’s 
pilot must. be well versed in all opera- 
tional problems likely to arise in jet 
aircraft. And this trainer can “build 
up” just about everything that a pilot 
may reasonably expect to encounter. 

Once the trainee is under the hood, 
alone, he is at the mercy of a check 
pilot who sits at a big panel board of 
controls completely outside the trainer 
and “feeds” problems electronically to 
the trainer. 

For instance, a student might be 
cruising smoothly at about 500 mph at 
35,000 feet, when suddenly, at a flip of 
the instructor’s switch, the engine stops. 
The student suspects fuel pump trouble. 
He pushes the trainer into a glide. 


The instrument panel and controls of the new USAF jet trainer 
closely conform to the cockpit of a jet fighter. Shown on the 
panel are the various flight and engine instruments which 
the student pilot uses to simulate jet flight in all weather. 





§2_ Jet Trainer Proves 


4, Link To Future 


Tomorrow's pilots will learn navigation, engine and 


When the altimeter says 19,000 feet 
and the Mach Number indicator reads 
about point four, he turns on the emer- 
gency fuel pump and cracks the throt- 
tle. The engine picks up and he’s out 
of trouble. Then it’s flak puncturing the 
main fuel tank. The student switches 
to the fuel emergency, and because 
there isn’t much time left before his 
gas runs out, he heads for an airport. 

Suddenly lightning flashes light up 
the hooded cockpit. The ship bounces 
around in the turbulence of a thunder- 
head. 

In the clear again, on the final round 
of his landing approach the check pilot 
throws in one last monkey wrench by 
causing the hydraulic system to fail. 

The student lowers the landing gear 
manually and follows GCA guidance 
until at 500 feet he “sees” the ground 
and proceeds to land. 

All of this can happen in the new 
trainer which doesn’t have any wings 
and looks more like the front end of a 
new automobile than‘ it does ‘a jet 
fighter. 

A specific feature of the trainer is the 
emphasis it puts on engine operation. 
All the controls, instruments and indi- 
cations of a high speed aircraft are in- 





g - flight control and other intricacies of high-speed all- 


weather jet flight without getting off the ground 


By Douglas J. Ingells 


cluded and they function as they would 
in actual flight. Rates of roll, climb 
and acceleration are faithfully dupli- 
cated and the controls are loaded. so 
that pressures vary with airspeed. 

The student must follow engine op- 
eration instructions rigidly because of 
the highly critical limits of the jet en- 
gines and every move is monitored by 
an electronic watchdog which causes 
failure to occur automatically if he 
errs in controlling the engine. 

“It’s a lot safer and better to have it 
happen here on the ground when you 
do something wrong,” commented one 
enthusiastic trainer -pilot, “than it is to 
be up there in a plane and have the 
thing blow up on you.” 

Relative to the engine operation, eér- 
rors made by the student in the cockpit 
are transmitted to the check pilot 
through a series of 23 colored lights 
located on the console. Red lights in- 
dicate an error in technique, amber 
lights the result of the error and blue 
lights show the operating condition of 
the airplane. 

When all three of the lights. start 
dancing like a neon sign, the check 
pilot can press a button marked “an- 
gelic switch,” which clears the board 


Across top, eight repeater instruments duplicate read- 
ings in pilot’s cockpit for instructor’s benefit. Directly 
below them, the row of 23 tell-tale lights monitor 
pilot performance. Pen traces flight path on map. 
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of all troubles and allows the student 
to start his problems all over again. 

Another feature of the trainer is its 
navigational facilities. For the first 
tinie in any ground training device, it is 
possible to give a pilot instruction in 
the use of VHF, omni-range and the 
off-set course computers. 

Facilities in the trainer include ¢ 
radio magnetic indicator (RMI), an 
ID-249 cross-pointer indicator and an 
Arbitrary course computer. These en- 
able the pilot under the hood to deter- 
mine his position and course through 
visual reference to the instruments 
rather than aural signals with previous 
low frequency equipment. 

The innermost workings of the new 
Link are primarily electronic and are 
based. upon a. series of aerodynamic 
equations which express all the essen- 
tials of jet flight. ; 

Computers express the changing solu- 
tions in voltages which in turn are fed 


through amplifiers and servos and fi- 
nally ceooentell to thé’student or “pilot” The Jet Link Trainer is built in four main sections for easy portability. 


as instrument indications: control pres- Each section is mounted on casters and can be weestes through a 3’6” door. 


sures and radio signals. There are 24 
of these computers in all, housed in the 
cabinets in the base of the trainer and 
they act instantaneously to calculate 
all flight variables. and express them in 
accurate trainer performance. 

This electronic wizard seems to be 
working satisfactorily. Here is what 
some of the jet pilots who ran evalua- 
tion tests on the trainers reported. 

“I thoroughly enjoyed this course of 
instruction. I believe the right approach 
is being made toward training purposes 
by developing this type of trainer and 
I would like to see the advanced single 
engine schools equipped with trainers 
of this type.” 

Another pilot: “I can take an average 
cadet in advanced school and with 20 
hours in ‘this trainer I can have him 
consistently accomplishing _ instrument 
navigation flights with ITO and touch- Easy access to intricate arrangement of the trainer’s electrical “brain” is 
down landings. provided by. chassis units which rol] out for inspection or adjustments. 


The 12 pushbuttons, below, control the various emer- 
gencies with which the instructor can confront the 
pilot. Included is an over-ride which registers pilot 
errors, but does not disable engine or aircraft. 


Right, a section of the instructor’s panel shows com- 
plete controls for radio facilities and voice communica- 
tion. Complete navigational training on low frequency, 
VHF or ILS are one of the trainer’s best features. . 
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GILFILLAN’S GCA CONSOLE in the L.A. control tower contains a surveil- 
lance scope (right), and two precision scopes for blind landings. On the left 
is the three-mile final approach scope; in the center the 10-mile scope. Air- 


craft’s position on final approach is shown in three dimensions accurate to 
+ 15 feet. 


LOS ANGELES 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 





operation at L.A. Air 


DEDICATION of GCA at Los Angeles International Airport 
marks a great day for Gilfillan. It signals a long step forward 
in air navigation and safety. It is the realization of years 

of GCA research and development at Gilfillan. 


Today, folks who fly the airlines to or from 
L. A. Airport can relax in a new assurance of 
safety...secure in the knowledge that the finest 
in air navigation equipment protects them. 


A new surge of confidence in air travel 
will result. For with Gilfillan GCA, airline 
schedules will be regular and on time, 
delays and cancellations rare. Airline 
operating costs will go down, air safety up. 

82 similar GCA installations will be 
made at key CAA airports by 1952. 
Gilfillan, in cooperation with the USAF, 
the USN, and the CAA, is proud to have 

_ pioneered and developed the GCA of 1950. 


LOS ANGELES 


Gilfillan’s radar surveillance antenna (right), 
searching through 360°, scans a radius 
30 miles out and 10,000 feet up. Position of 
every aircraft in a 2,800 sq. mi. area is picked 
up and shown on the surveillance scope. 












1 Members of play given at Lower Merion High School, 
Ardmore, Pa. in 1903. Even here young Hap (top, sec- 
ond from left) seems to have his eye firmly fixed on the 
future. His Dad was a doctor, hoped Hap would be too. 





2 Arnold entered West Point in 1903. After graduation he 
spent two rugged years in Philippines as a second lieu- 
tenant in the Inf. antry (above right). He was not impressed. 


x In 1911 Arnold was ordered to Dayton, Ohio, te take 60- 

day course in flying the “aeroplane” —a two-place Wright 
ship with a 40 mph top speed. In May he had ‘the “honor” 
of advising the Chief Signal Officer that he had soloed. 
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thing more than a red alert. 
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General of the 
Air Force 
Henry H. Amold 


The Old Man learned to fly by the seat of his 
pants but he never thought that way. His legacy 
is a ringing challenge to outmaneuver tradition 


and outpace air progress 


General of the Air Force H. H,.Arnold, who died of a heart 
ailment January 15. at his Sonoma, California ranch, was born 
June 25, 1886, in Gladwyne, Pa. He was graduated: from the 
U. S. Military "Academy in. 1907_.as a second lieutenant of In- 
fantry, entered the aviation section of the Signal Corps in. 1911 
and was taught to fly by the Wright brothers. During World 
War I he advanced to Assistant Director of the Air Corps with 
the ‘temporary rank of colonel. ae became Chief of the Air 
Corps in 1980. with temporary rank of major general. In 1941 
he was made Deputy Chief of Staff, AAF, then Chief of the 
AAF as permanent major general. In 1942 he became the 
AAF’s first Commanding General, and the next year achieved 
the rank of a fur general. In 1944 he was one of four Army 
leaders given five-star rank as General of the Army. On June 
8, 1949, he was commissioned a permanent mera of the Air 
F orce, the only such commission ever signed. 


0” day early in 1945, as the war rushed to a climax, brass 
¥ and junior brass of Air Force Headquarters rushed to an 
auditorium on the fourth floor of the Pentagon. Word had gone 
out from the Old Man’s office for all—repeat all—staff officers 
to assemble at once, and on the Pentagon front this was some- 
It was, in fact, the first time 
Headquarters had been brought together en masse. It could 
mean most anything, good or bad. 

General Arnold greeted them with his customary grin, and a 
casual statement: “I've got something for you to think about.” 
Then he was telling them something they already knew—that 
the pilot had long been the hub around which the Air Force 
world revolved. They had heard it over and over again, ever 


since those first days in Primary, but it~always sounded nice .. 


coming from the Old Man. And now, with row upon row of 
pilot’s wings staring him in the face, he was saying that those 
wings symbolized the pinnacle of Air Force achievement— 
global striking power. Then he gave them a.jolt. What he 
said, in substance, -was this: 








The pilot will not always be the key to airpower. For the : 


present, yes. For the immediaie future, yes. But even now 
mechanical gadgets are fast encroaching on the pilot’s domain. 
We are entering the era of the guided missile. Someday, per- 
haps in your time, the man holding my job will meet here with 


-'a Headquarters staff composed of scientists, both the long 


haired and short haired variety, and they will wear no wings 
on their chests. The pilot's wings will have. ceased to be the 
yardstick of Air Force achievement. That's something for. you 

to think about. . on 
No pilot ever wore his wings more e proudly than -Géneral of 
the Air Force Henry H. Arnold. He learned to fly before they 
-were,cseated, when the only Agmy “wings” were the certificates 
from the F.A.I. (Federation Aeronautique Internationale) he 
and a small group of early birds received as proof they had 
(Continued on page 28) 
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After Dayton, Hap was sent to College Park, Md., the This is job the Old Man learned to fly in. Above, he 
Randolph Field of its day for more training. Above and fellow Lt. Roy C. Kirtland in flight at College Park. 
the future CG of the AF (right) talks it over with two Arnold won his pilot’s rating in July, 1911, and cele- 
other pioneers—Lt. T. D. Milling, and Orville Wright. brated by flying to the unheard of altitude of 4000 feet. 











One of Arnold’s proudest possessions—one which he wore In these days of altitudes of 45,000 feet, it is hard to 
to his grave—is this Military Aviator’s Badge which he believe that a flight of slightly over 4000 could have 
won in 1912 with 20 mile flight at 1500 foot altitude. inspired the above news story only a few short years ago. 





S In- 1912 Arnold participated in experiments held at G Also in 1912 Arnold (left) gives photographer a smile 

Ft. Riley, Kan., to direct artillery fire by radio from as he prepares to take off in one of two planes owned by 
the air. Here (second from right) he convinces a skeptic the Army at that time. Reconnoitering a 10 mile triangle, 
by showing him diagrams to assist in correcting his aim. he located Cavalry troop, returned a report in 45 minutes. 






















































































1 That Arnold didn’t get overseas in first war was one of 

biggest disappointments of his career. He kept plugging 
for airpower though through the dark twenties. Here he 
posses with Will Rogers whom he took for a spin in 1931. 


Lt. Col. H. H. Arnold perches atop the cockpit of an 
early Martin B-10 bomber. It was perhaps the B-10 that 
first pointed the way to the great fleet of strategic bombers, 
and indeed to the strategic concept that evolved in WW II. 
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12 For leading a flight of B-10 bombers from Bolling Field 

to Fairbanks, Alaska, and back (8290 miles), Brig. Gen. 
Arnold was awarded Mackay Trophy in 1934. Present at 
ceremony was Jimmy Doolittle, Brig. Gen. Oscar Westover. 
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HENRY H. ARNOLD continue 


passed their flying tests, and he was one of the first to receive 
the Military Aviator’s Badge, predecessor of the modern wings. 
The General had a reverent fondness for the Badge. It meant 
something special, a reminder of the old days when every flight 
was a major event. 

The Old Man grew up in an Air Force dominated by pilot 
skill and pilot courage, with an airpower concept built on a 
foundation of muscles and reflexes. He had piled up his flying 
time in 40-horsepower, chain-driven crates when practice hops 
were restricted to days when wind velocity didn’t exceed five 
miles per hour, when the eight mile hop from College Park to 
Washington Barracks was a “cross country flight,” when his 
climb to the incredible height of 6,540 feet established a world’s 
record, when, goaded by the skeptics, he pitted his military 
plane against pigeons—and won the race only because his com- 
petitors got lost. 

“In General Arnold’s story,” the New York Times editorial- 
dazed last month, “can be found the key to that fierce loyalty, 


’ that close identification of men and weapons, which has had 


so much to do with bringing the air arm to its present stage of 
terrifying efficiency.” And in that story can be found the basis 
for the swashbuckling “wild blue yonder? spirit so much a part 
of the Air Force, and which can be so obnoxious to people on 
the outside. It was rash and impudent. The Old Man, who 
could be these things and more, had grown up in an Air Force 
which had more spirit than gasoline and more guts than horse- 
power, an Air Force which ran on its ego. That there was ego 
aplenty, in General Arnold and in other airmen of the day, was 
fortunate, if not vital, for survival of the Air Force. He and 
the others were humiliated, doublecrossed and exiled by people 
who somehow thought they could prevent the airplane from 
coming to stay. Our early airmen were frustrated in the knowl- 
edge that they possessed a military instrument which gave 
promise of revolutionizing the art of warfare, but which was 
being ignored or, at best, forced into impotency within the old 
military structure. Their predicament was evident during one 
military review when, clad as cavalrymen complete with boots 
and spurs, they piloted their single engine pursuits past the 
reviewing line while. standing erect in open cockpits in full 
salute—and in the zig-zaggingest flight formation ever seen— 
because the Army insisted that its airmen follow accepted 
review procedure of the day. 

For Hap Arnold, as for Billy Mitchell and the others, military 
service became a crusade for acceptance of airpower as a prime 
instrument for national security, and for recognition of the Air 
Force befitting that role. The decisions affecting airpower 
were invariably being made by men who, if not openly preju- 
diced against the airplane, were almost totally ignorant of its 
potential. General Arnold and the others grew up on the de- 
fensive, spending almost as much time explaining what they 
were doing as in doing it. The first world war didn’t alter the 
balance of power within the military to any appreciable degree. 
Billy Mitchell gave airpower its great stimulus, but by the 
1930’s military aviation was again gasping for breath. 

World War II provided the opportunity and Hitler the chal- 
lenge for the real development of American airpower. For the 
first time, money and manpower were available on a huge 
scale. A concept of strategic bombardment had ‘been evolved 
over the years, and a strategic bomber, the B-17, was far 
enough along, after a shaky start, to be worth the gamble. The 
Air Force spirit, as always, was willing, but spirit was hardly 
enough. Hitler’s air force was 50 times the size of the Ameri- 
can air arm, and the war was global in scope. The need was 
for a leader to push through the barriers of conservatism, ignor- 
ance and vested interest, and mould the elements of airpower 
into a mighty striking force. The job called for a human bull- 
dozer. Hap Arnold became just that. 

When the door of the airpower cage swung open, the Old 
Man came out like a roaring lion, and he never ceased to roar 
until the job was done. His critics have said he was single- 
minded to the point of stubbornness, self-confident to.the point 
of egotism, impatient to the point of irritability. They have 
told how he fretted when progress was delayed, how he blew 
up when things weren’t to his liking, how he ran rough shod 
over precise facts when they got in the way of his arguments. 
Those who worked closest to him and loved him most would 

(Continued on page 80) 











13 Twenty-eight years after his first airplane ride, Maj. 

Gen. Arnold was administered oath of office as Chief of 
Air Corps by Chief Clerk J. J. Mullaney. Arnold succeeded 
General Westover in 1938 when latter was killed in crash. 





Early in 1939, Arnold, addressing operators of civil 
flying schools, said, ““There’s going to be a war and we 
must build an Air Force.” He knew it would require more 
than Randolph Field to train pilots that would be needed. 


. 


7 Generals Arnold and Marshall pictured at Casablanca 

Conference in January, 1943. Out of this meeting came 
the vital directive which gave the AAF the green light on 
daylight bombing at high level—the beginning of the end. 


Shortly after assuming office, General Arnold accepted 
Collier Trophy, won for first successful flight of a 


pressure cabin plane, the XC-35 (above). General specs for 
the B-29 Superfortress began to take form in the next year. 


16 After Pearl Harbor, Arnold stayed pretty close to Wash- 

ington. But by mid-1942 he had resumed his on-the-spot 
inspection trips. Above, Robert Lovett awards him the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross after record flight from Australia. 


18 Above picture showing early Arnold staff is something 

of collectors item. From left, Lt. Col. Edgar Sorenson, 
Lt. Col. Harold George, Brig. Gen. Carl Spaatz, Arnold, Maj. 
H. S. Hansell, Brig. Gen. Scanlon, Lt. Col. Arthur Vanaman. 
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19 When the first B-29 wing was activated in June, 1943, 

Arnold was wearing four stars. He took 20th Air Force 
under personal direction, saying, “The Superfortress will 
strike deep in Japan and pave the way for eventual victory.” 


2 Toward the end of 1943, Arnold flew to England to look 

over the AAF’s preparations of big winter blitz, after 
which he visited Mediterranean front enroute to Teheran 
Conference. Here he talks to Roosevelt at Sicilian airport. 


Also on Mediterranean agenda was visit with Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower who had just completed plans for the 
Italian offensive. The discussion was devoted to air-ground 
problems of campaign. Picture was made at Castel Vetrano. 
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20 Arnold never got over being proud of an Air Force that 

numbered 2% million men. And he never lost a chance 
to talk things over with them wherever and whenever he 
could. Here he chews the fat with men in Egyptian desert. 


HENRY H. ARNOLD — conrinuep 


probably agree. They might add that he saw big and acted 
big at a time bigness was hard to find, that he was the leader 
the situation demanded. When he pounded his desk in Wash- 
ington, the shock was heard around the world. He pushed, 
shoved, wheedled and stormed airpower into a decisive role 
with decisive results. 

When certain Cabinet members argued that the US should 
produce planes for the British and other Allies rather than 
build a large Air Force of its own, the Old Man was magnifi- 
cently stubborn in his reply that planes without the right men 
and the right concepts were useless, and won his argument that 
the tail should not wag the dog. When an RAF mission came 
to Washington armed with formidable statistics on the failure 
of German daylight bombing and pressed its argument for 
American adoption of Britain’s night bombing methods, General 
Arnold tactlessly and egotistically pitted his faith in untried 
B-17s and B-24s against this war-tested experience and con- 
vinced General Marshall and the Combined Chiefs of Staff that 
his daylight bombers could succeed where Hitler’s had failed; 
and then he inspired President Roosevelt to issue his historic 
message calling for the unbelievable production of 50,000 

(Continued on page 32) 


23 IlIness prevented Arnold from attending the conference 

at Yalta, but as soon as he was well he hit the road 
again. Above, with Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley, he strolls 
along a French beachhead during inspection in June, 1944. 
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In 1945, with the war in Europe over and most US air- 
power moving to the Pacific, General Arnold flew to 
Manila for meeting with Gen. George Kenney before visit- 
ing Okinawa where he predicted “no Jap targets by 1946.” 


A rare picture of the three men who have guided the 
destiny of America’s airpower for the past twelve years. 
From left, Generals Arnold, ‘‘Tooey” Spaatz, who took over 
after the war, and Hoyt Vandenberg, who followed Spaatz. 
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25 The occasions during the war when the Old Man got to 

talk to either. of his sons were few and far between. 
Here he catches his son Lt. Bruce Arnold for a few minutes 
on Okinawa. Young Arnold was assigned to the 834th AAA. 


2 When the job of winning the war had been accom- 

plished, one of Arnold’s greatest concerns was readjust- 
ment into society of men who fought it. Here he talks to 
patient at Pawling Rehabilitation Center which he founded. 
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28 As a climax to his active career, General Arnold received 

two oak leaf clusters to his DSM from President Tru- 
man. In the White House ceremony Truman cited his “great 
personal leadership, driving spirit, professional genius.” 


30 With unification an accomplished fact, Hap was content 
for the most part after 1946 to relax with his wife and 


enjoy the quiet of their California home. Here he wrote 


the memoirs of a great career—the book “GJobal Mission.” 


31 Growing tribute to the greatest figure in history of 
~~ military aviation came in 1949 when the Congress of US 
passed a law making Arnold the first man ‘to have the title 
“General of The Air Force.” Truman made the presentation. 


29 During the long months and years of debate, Arnold was 

one of the most outspoken proponents of unification 
and an independent Air Force. Here he raises his finger to 
emphasize a point in ene of Eapitol Hill’s many hearings. 


HENRY H. ARNOLD 


planes.a year. When the aircraft manufacturers couldn’t quite 
see how all this might be accomplished, General Arnold. bull- 
dozed them into accepting the methods which eventually made 
such production possible. When training experts found it hard 
to imagine where the pilots and crews for those planes were 
coming from, he pushed and stormed through a program em- 
ploying civilian flying schools. When his own leaders couldn’t 
see how all the ground technicians were to be trained, he im- 
patiently forced them into converting a host of colleges into 
Air Force Schools. When the entire strategic effort over Europe 
was threatened with-extinction due to the lack of a long range 
escort fighter and the heat was on again to convert the Ameri- 
can daylight offensive to night bombing, the Old Man’s stub- 
bornness, egotism, tactlessness and impatience all came to the 
surface. He fretted and stewed and blew up and ran rough 
shod over more than a few precise facts when he ordered the 
impossible—a fighter with sufficient range to escort bombers to 
Berlin and back, and delivery in six months. He got the im- 
possible in the P-51; his bombers got their escort. And after 
all was said and done, the independent US Strategic Bombing 
Survey determined that strategic bombing was “decisive” in 
the. European victory. When the Pacific war demanded a 
bomber of greater range than the B-17 to strike at the Japanese 
homeland, and most everyone had thrown up their hands at 
the thought of readying the untested B-29 for the job, the Old 
Man really hit the ceiling, and when he smashed the B-29 
(Continued on page 48) 
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32 After 63 years of life devoted to his country, General 

of the Air Force Henry H. Arnold was laid to rest last 
month in Arlington Cemetery with highest military honors. 
Above, friends stand in freezing rain to pay last tribute. 
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AFA NEWS 








William Stadler is awarded first prize for proficiency in model aircraft con- 
struction from Vincent Ruggerio, councilman and chairman of the Junior Model 
Air Club which is sponsored by the Union-Morris AFA Squadron to get children 
interested in airpower, at a Christmas party held on December 21 for members 
of the Club. At left is Albert Ferrais, secretary of the Stirling squadron. 


Squadrons Play Santa in Yule Celebrations 


New York's AFA Wac Squadron No. 1 entertains hospitalized vets 


San Francisco unit presents food to ex-USAF families in need 


The old-fashioned Christmas spirit 
was predominant among AFA squad- 
rons this year as units throughout the 
nation sponsored Christmas parties for 
hospitalized veterans, children and 
other groups. 





GUSTAV DIECHMANN 
It is with profound regret that 
the Air Force Association notes 
the death of Gustav Diechmann, 
Secretary of its Queen’s Squadron, 
who passed away on December 138, 
1949. He was a charter member 


most active workers. 


TED G. McDOWELL 

Ted G. McDowell, editor of the 
Beckley, W. Va. Post Herald, died 
of a heart attack on December 27, 
1949 in Charleston, W. Va. 

The Air Force Association, and 
especially its Beckley Squadron, will 
sorely miss this staunch friend and 
loyal supporter. Through his news- 
paper, McDowell gave AFA its 
first real’ support in West Virginia 
by giving complete coverage to 
activities of the Beckley Squadron. 
He was always ready to put the 
full weight of his newspaper behind 
all local aviation activities and his 
death comes as a severe blow. 


of AFA and one of his squadron’s §f 











Mary Gill Rice’s New York WAC 
Squadron No. 1 gave a boost to unifi- 
cation on December 10 when they en- 
tertained patients at the U.S. Marine 
Hospital, Neponsit, Long Island. 

Entertainment, which was furnished 
through the Actors Guild of America, 
consisted of Freddie Lane, an acrobatic 
dancer recently discovered by Arthur 
Godfrey; Lillian Harvey, a singer who 
just returned from a round-the-world 
singing tour; Beverly Muhs, a ventrilo- 
quist; and Jackie Warner, dancer. 

Two three-foot cakes were donated 
for the occasion—one from the bakers 
at Mitchel Air Force Base and the 
other by the Food Trades Vocational 
School. 

After refreshments were served, each 
patient in the entire hospital was pre- 
sented a Christmas present including 
such items as sweaters, trousers, pa- 
jamas and lighters. 

A drawing for a door prize in each 
ot the six wards was held, thus ena- 
bling the bedridden patients to partici- 
pate. Door prizes consisted of such 
items as $30 in cash, dressing gowns, 
radio and camera. 

The refreshments, decorations and 
door prizes. were donated for the party. 

A Christmas open house was held by 
the San Francisco Squadron on Decem- 
ber 15 in Hangar 213 of the War 
Memorial. After a short business ses- 
sion, a Christmas songfest was held 
and hot toddies were served., 










Each member brought a can of food 
to the party. Twelve baskets were 
made with the donations and presented 
on Christmas Eve to ex-USAF families 
that have been found to be in need. 

A highlight’ of the Christmas season 
in Cleveland was the Christmas party 
given by the Cuyahoga Founders Squad- 
rons Auxiliary for the children on De- 
cember 4 at Rainey Institute. The party 
was complete with Christmas tree, 
Santa Claus, presents and movies. 

A small present was donated by the 
parents of each child they brought. The 
movies which were enjoyed by the elders 
as well as the youngsters, were donated 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Much credit for the smooth perform- 
ance of the party must be given Santa 
Claus, alias AFA member Percy Bray, 
who took each of the 24 children pres- 
ent upon his lap and listened confi- 
dentially to the wee one’s secrets. 

Members of AFA’s Baltimore WAC 
Squadron No. 1 visited female veteran 
patients at Fort Howard Hospital on 
December 18 and presented each with 
a gift. 

“Operation: Vittles” and another Air 
Force film were shown to members of 
the Bronx Squadron at the December 
16 meeting. Following the meeting, 
a Christmas celebration was held at 
Croke Park Tavern. 

A turkey dinner with all the trim- 
mings was the feature of the Beckley 
Squadron’s Christmas party held on 
December 8 in the El] Chico Cafe in 
Beckley, West Va. 

Other AFA ‘squadrons reporting 
Christmas celebrations were the New- 
ark Squadron and the Rochester Squad- 
ron. 





Chicago Gp. Comdr. Chas. Stebbings 
and Frances Barzycki, Chicago WAF 
Sqdn. Comdr., at Christmas party. 
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AF Film “Air Power’’ Now Available to AFA Units 


Motion picture traces development of AF from supporting role in 
first World War to important strategic force in World War Il. 


“Air Power,” an_ eighteen-minute 
black and white motion picture pro- 
duced by Sound Masters, Inc. for USAF, 
is now available to AFA Squadrons. 

This motion picture, narrated by 
Lowell Thomas and supplemented with 
explanatory animation, shows the tac- 
tical supporting role the AF played 
during the first World War, its devel- 
opment and expansion to an important 
strategic force in World WAR II. Mr. 
Thomas points out the new result of 
ceaseless planning and effort in all 
fields of development is the combat 
potential of the Air Force. Yet just as 
important as the tangible assets of our 
Air Force is our mental attitude, as a 
nation, toward air power. 

This motion picture is cleared for 


all non-profit screenings including tele- 
vision. Prints (16mm) are available 
on loan through the Area Control Film 
Library servicing your locality. Address 
the Public Information Officer at the 
following headquarters: 


Hq. Middletown Air Materiel Area, © 


Olmstead AFB, Middletown, Pa.; Hq. 
Mobile Air Materiel Area, Brookley 
AFB, Alabama; Hq. Ogden Air Mate- 
riel Area, Hill AFB, Ogden, Utah; Ha. 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, 
Tinker AFB, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Hq. Sacramento Air Materiel Area, 
McClellan AFB, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Hq. San Antonio Air Materiel Area, 
Kelly AFB, San Antonio, Texas; Hq. 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, Rob- 
ins AFB, Georgia. 


RCAF sone PLAQUE TO USAF ~~ 


Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, accepts a 
sterling silver plaque on behalf of USAF from Air Marshall W. A. Curtis, CB, 
CBE, DSC, ED, at RCAF Station Trenton, Ontario, Canada. Presentation took 
place during recent ceremony at which governments of U. K., New Zealand and 
Australia presented Memorial Gates to the RCAF Station in appreciation for 
the part the Government and people of Canada played in the training and care 
given thousands of airmen through British Commonwealth Air Training Plan in 
World War II. During the five years the Air Training Plan was in operation, 
8,864 U.S. citizens enlisted in the RCAF. The U.S. was awarded the plaque 
for its cooperation and assistance rendered during the operation of the Plan. 
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CALIFORNIA 


San Jose: As a civic function, the San 
Jose Squadron, AFA, is preparing to 
launch a bicycle safety program that 
should ‘firmly establish it as an active 
and progressive civic body, according 
to Bernard Barrett, commander of: the 
squadron. 

This campaign will include periods 
of instruction on how to take care of 
a bicycle, handling it in traffic, city 
laws applying to the riding of bicycles, 
motion pictures, and after passing a 
short examination,.a card of merit with 
the AFA’s and the Squadron’s name on 
it, will be awarded each successful 
child. Small groups will be instructed 
Saturday mornings, the program to run 
approximately six months. 

The squadron plans to sponsor a fly- 
ing safety program after the Bicycle 
program. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah: Maj. Gen. Frank O. Hunter 
(Ret.) was unanimously elected com- 
mander of the Savannah Squadron, 
AFA, recently at a meeting held at 
Hunter Air Force Base. 

Other officers elected were Joseph 
Ivey, senior vice commander; Donald 
Miller, junior vice commander; Herman 
Crannan, secretary; Andrew Swain, 
treasurer; Richard W. Lantz, public 
relations officer; Alton Moore, sergeant- 
at-arms; Gen. H. S. Hansell, Jr., Thomas 
Carlton and Frank Skeffington, coun- 
cilmen. 

The entertainment included an open 
house program with Maj. W. H. Kelly 
as host, and an exhibition of a disassem- 
bled F80 Shooting Star with a per- 
formance lecture by Capt. W. A. 
Crawford, base engineering officer. Air 
technicians who explained the opera- 
tion of the aircraft were John A. Dros- 
sopoulos, Benny Thigpen and Andrew 
Swain. 

Guests included Col. Frederic E. 
Giantzberg, commanding officer of the 
Second Bomb Wing; Col. William E. 
Eubank, commanding officer of the 
Second Bomb Group; Col. William H. 
Hanson, commanding officer of the Sec- 
ond Air Base Group; Col. Shannon 
Christian, senior air instructor of the 
local Air Guard; Lt. Col. Ralph G. 
Kuhn, senior Air Guard Officer, and 
Capt. Harry Adams, base operations 
officer. : 

Col. Giantzburg extended an invita- 
tion for the association to hold its in- 
stallation meeting at the officers’ club 
at Chatham Air Force Base. 

Frank Skeffington is the retiring com- 
mander of the local squadron. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore: Present officers of the Balti- 
more Wac Squadron No. 1, AFA, were 
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unanimously voted to serve another 
year at a recent meeting of the Squad- 
ron. 

Lillian B. Beard, 2234 N. Calvert 
St., is commander; Nellie Hann is re- 
cording secretary; and Rosalie Spisler, 
treasurer. 

A Valentine party and dance will be 
held on Saturday, February 18, at the 
Dugout. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit: Dick Goldfogle, Michigan State 
AFA Wing secretary, and officers of the 
Detroit Squadron No. 1 attended the 
40th birthday party of the Aero Club 
of Michigan held recently at the Hotel 
Book-Cadillac. The event also com- 
memorated the 46th anniversary of the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight at Kitty- 
hawk. 

Honored guests included two top 
aviation experts, Delos W. Rentzel, 
administrator of civil aeronautics and 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force 
chief of staff. 

Appearing with Gen. Vandenberg as 
a special guest was his assistant, Lt. 
Gen. Elwood R. Quesada. Quesada has 
been chosen to command new atom 
bomb tests in the Pacific. 

Gen. Vandenberg acknowledged the 
part that Detroit’s industrial might has 
played in the development of our air 
power. 

But he warned that the Nation must 
not depend for its defense on the 
planes and tactics of World War II. 
Constant progress in the development 
of military aircraft is required for our 
security, he said. 

Rentzel cast a balance sheet for civil 
aviation in 1949. Commercial airline 


traffic is at an all-time high. Airlines’ 


are operating in the black. Airline 
safety is the best in history, he said. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hawthorne: Special Agent James Mine- 
han, F.B.I.' resident agent in Hacken- 
sack, discussed the Federal Bureau: of 
Investigation and how it functions for 
members of the Passaic-Bergen Squad- 
ron of AFA, when they met récently at 
Bill Odom’s Restaurant in Teterboro. 

In his address, Mr. Minehan included 
many topics that are not generally 
known by the average citizen, with 
most of the emphasis placed on the 
Special Agent, popularly known as the 
“G-Man.” 


NEW YORK 
New York City: The Staten Island Squad- 
ron, AFA, has been active with the 
Model Plane groups in their area, ac- 
cording to John E. Most, N. Y. Wing 
Commander. 

The Squadron is working closely with 
the Academy of Models which is part 


of the National Aeronautic Association. 

“The interest that the Model people 
have in aviation is very great and we 
believe it is very worthwhile for the 
AFA units to work with them,” ac- 
cording to Most. : 

On Staten Island, the AFA Squadron 
is trying to get the City of New York 
to set aside part of a public park for 





Field; Joe E. Brown, Toledo Squadron’s 
life-time honorary president; the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio; Mayor of Toledo, and 
AFA’s President Bob Johnson. 

Highlight of the program will be 
the Airpower Banquet. Among other 
events scheduled for the day are a 
parade and a cocktail party. 

The Squadron plans to take in two 





Illinois Wing Commander Ray Ireland presents Chicago’s Mayor Kennelly AFA’s 
citation of honor for City’s contribution to success of 1949 National Air Fair. 
Left to right: Jay Schatz, Mid-West National VP; Ireland; Charles Stebbings, 
Chicago Gp. Commander; the Mayor; James Douglas, Air Fair Committee. 





The Rhode Island Wing of AFA makes Governor John O. Pastore an honorary 
member of the Association. Left to right, Eugene Verrier, R. I. Wing Com- 
mander; William D. F. Morrisson, AFA Director, who pinned emblem on the 
Governor; Marcello A. Tropea, Providence Sqdn Commander; Gov. Pastore. 


model meets. It appears there is an 
international trophy for which to com- 
pete. 


OHIO 


Toledo: Maj. Gen. Willis H. Hale, com- 
manding general of the 9th Air Force, 
has been invited to be guest speaker at 
the Toledo Squadron’s annual Air Power 
Day celebration on February 8, 1950. 

Other honor guests expected are 
Maj. Gen. L. C. Craigie of Wright 


honorary members—Milt Caniff, the 
cartoonist, and Mitch Woodbury, thea- 
ter editor of the Toledo Blade. 

New membership cards were recently 
issued by the squadron to members. 
The cards bore the personal signature 
of Joe E. Brown. 

Recent activities of the Toledo Squad- 
ron included the sponsorship of a 
hockey game at the Toledo Sports Arena 
and a “millionaires party,” which was 
held to raise funds for the squadron 
club house. 
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Flying Time : 46 Years Flat 


¥ one of the finest tributes ever paid to the memory of 
the immortal Wright Brothers, Americans from all 
walks of life gathered in Kitty Hawk last December 17 
on the 46th anniversary of man’s first powered flight. 

The day-long ceremonies, sponsored by the Air Force 
Association and the North Carolina Division of the Amer- 
ican Philatelic Society, under the auspices of the Kill 
Devil Hills Memorial Association, culminated in a lunch- 
eon banquet held at the Hotel Carolinian at nearby Nags 
Head. Major General Orvil A. Anderson, commandant of 
the Air War College, spoke for the Air Force. Earlier 
Vice-Admiral John Dale Price had spoken for the Navy. 

The luncheon was highlighted by the Air Force Asso- 
ciation’s presentation’ to the Kill Devil Hills Memorial 
Association of the airmail cover which Tom Lanphier, Jr. 
took with him on his record-shattering ‘round the world 
flight. The cover was then turned over to the National 
Air Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The day began with a special ceremony at the Kitty 
Hawk post office when the first sheet of the Wright 
Brothers Memorial airmail stamp was presented to the 
Historical Division of the North Carolina State Govern- 
ment. A sheet of the new stamps was flown to Dayton, 
Ohio as a gift from the town of Kitty Hawk. 

The celebration at the monument itself began with 
musical selections by the Elizabeth City High School 
‘Band. After representatives of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard addressed brief remarks 
to the assembled crowd, Congressman Herbert C. Bon- 
ner read a message from President Truman. 

Planes of the 156th and 157th Fighter Squadrons of 
the North and South Carolina National Guard flew over- 
head in a “V” memorial formation with two positions 


empty, signifying that two fliers are missing. 


Above, AFA President Robert S. Johnson presents a 
scroll to Miles L. Clark, President of the Kill Devil 
Hills Memorial Association, while North ‘Carolina 
Congressman: Herbert C. Bonner looks on. Below, 
Clark receives special Kitty Hawk Day messages 
which Lt. Milburn Henry flew from Dayton in F-84. 


Above, planes from the 156th Fighter Squadron, N. C. ANG, led 
by Lt. Col. W. J. Payne; and 157th Fighter Squadron, S. C. ANG, 
led by Lt. Col. Barnie B. McEntire fly over the Wright Memorial 
Monument. Below Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm addresses luncheon. 

















.-.Of one man who 
stood forward=alone! 
GREGORY PECK in 
his most exciting role = as 
“Savage,” who crosses 
wings with Destiny! 
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Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK irectea ty HENRY KING 


Screen Play by Sy Bartlett and Beirne Lay, Jr. » Based on the Novel by Sy Bartlett and Beirne Lay, Jr. 











Sikorsky Displays New AF ‘Copter 


Looking vaguely reminiscent of a lob- 
ster on the half shell, this new Sikorsky 
helicopter made’ its debut last month 
in Bridgeport, Conn. Known officially 
as the H-19, the plane was designed 
for the Air Force as a search, rescue 
and liaison craft. Its cabin is 10 feet 
long, 5% feet wide and 6 feet high, mak- 








ing room for eight litters and one at- 
tendant, or ten passengers. The 600 hp 
engine is canted at about 45 degrees. 
Note position of engine in relation to 
pilot’s office. Dimensions are: Rotor 
diameter, 49 feet; length, 39 feet, 6 
inches; height, 12 feet, 4 inches. Five 
have been ordered by the AF to date. 





Who'd be Tired? 


At USC they’re conducting tests to de- 
termine whether exercise will lengthen 
a pilot’s life’ and efficiency. But instead 
of a pilot they’ve chosen pretty Miss 
Jean Heiss to push the buttons and 
move the weights. And knowing most 
pilots, who can criticize their choice? 
Checking the meters is Roy Cochran, a 
graduate student at the school who re- 
ports that it is apt to take lengthy inves- 
tigation before conclusions can be made. 


D Model 86 Flies 


Obviously carrying a snoot full of radar, 
the new North American F-86D_ Sabre 
made its initial flight in California early 
last month. Major modifications include 
placement of the air intake below the 
nose instead of in the center, and the ad- 
dition of an afterburner to increase the 
power of its J-47 engine. Changes will 
give plane increased performance in 
climbing quickly to high altitudes, 
tracking and intercepting enemy planes. 
Air Force now has one F-86 group. 


Powerful Fighter 


Billed as the “most powerful fighter in 
the world,” the Avro Canada CF-100 
was unveiled for the first time late in 
December at its home plant in Malton, 
Ontario. The plane, built by A. V. Roe 
Canada Limited, especially for the 
RCAF, is the first frontline fighter ever 
designed in Canada. No information 
has been released regarding specifice- 
tions or performance expectations. The 
ship is now undergoing taxi tests. If 


these. and subsequent flight ‘tests are ~ 


successful the CF-100 may replace 
many of the British Vampires now be- 
ing used by the RCAF, 























Lightweight Pilot 


What with the ever-increasing weight 
and space demands of radar equipment 
it had looked until recently as though 
an automatic pilot for fighter planes 
was out of the question. Now comes 
the F-5 automatic pilot, above, which 
may be the answer. Designed by en- 
gineers of the Wright Field Equipment 
Lab, the new device takes up very little 
room and weighs next to nothing. An 
experimental model has already been 
installed in the XF-89, but AMC en- 
gineers are even now working on an- 
other improved model. 





A Solid Sender 


The tiny unit above is the Air Force’s 
latest air-sea rescue transmitter-receiver. 
it is the direct descendant of the vastly 
more buxom (40 Ibs.) Gibson Girl 
familiar to all air crews of the last 
war. Air Force technicians report the 
URC-4 can do everything its grand- 
mother did and better. Operating on 
two channels, VHF and UHF, the set 
can be switched from one to the other 
instantaneously. It has a transmitting 
range of 80 miles, and is remarkably 
impervious to damage by shock. 











TECH TALK 6 seis ov 


The entire Air Force research and development organization is due 
for some big changes. Already Washington has admitted that Pentagon 
planners have long been considering the formation of a new Air Force 
command to be known as—the Research and Development Command 
... Nothing has been definitely decided yet . . . The truth is, however, 
that R&D requirements in the growing scientific warfare have bal- 
looned to such proportions that a new and more direct chain of com- 
mand is needed . .. And, the new command once and for all would 
settle a big question: Where does pure research end and applied re- 
search begin? 








Reports from Wright Field, long the headquarters and directing 
agency for Air Force research development and engineering activities, 
say this is the crux of the whole problem. To separate the basic and 
pure research programs (such as the wind tunnel activities and new 
programs like the AEDC—Air Engineering Development Center) from 
applied engineering research; make them two separate commands. 





Some say it would split the Air Materiel Command in half, but this 
already has been denied. No exodus of engineers from Wright Field! 
A good tip, however, is that the Office of Air Research, recently estab- 
lished at Wright Field may supply the nucleus for any new R&D com- 
mand. Office of Air Research has been described as a “higher scientific 
level” than normal activities at Wright Field. 





The new Air Engineering Development Center, incidentally, most 
likely will be headed by Maj. Gen. Franklin O. Carroll, former chief 
of the engineering division and Research and Development directorate 
at Wright Field. 





Another former Wright Field engineer, Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt, 
now Deputy Chief of Research and Development in the Pentagon is 
tipped to take over duties as Commanding General of the new R&D 
command, if and when it is organized. 





Captain (Faster Than Sound) Chuck Yeager has been transferred 
from his former Wright Field assignment in flight test division to per- 
manent duty at Edwards Air Base (Muroc) where he may get a crack 
at the very latest type planes. . . . Reportedly Yeager’s assignment for 
the present is to fly the new Convair XF-92A, first delta wing experi- 
mental fighter. In an interview recently Yeager said that there were 
“two or three planes which would probably beat the X-1 records.” 
This may be one of the new fasties. . . . Some interesting experiments 
are also in progress for Northrop’s transonic airplane design out at the 
old Muroc base. But nobody will say exactly what’s cooking with 
the high-speed ship. 





When Howard Hughes recently bought into the old Kellett Company 
what he really got was one really good prospect in the XR-17 helicopter. 
Called the “Flying Crane” it is one of the most unusual of all helicopter 
designs. A two-rotored affair, it uses an unique jet propelled system 
which applies virtually “afterburner” effects to boost rotor blade thrust 
. . . Too, its basic design is really on a cab for crew and crane for 
cargo. It has been described as working like the big luniber trucks ~ 
that simply come along, drive up over a pile of lumber, pick it up 
between jaws and continue. 





A retired officer, but one who is very close to the men who work on 
the Air Force’s automatic C-54 airplane—improved version of the plane 
that flew “hands off’ to England a while back—reports that the ship 
now is so completely mechanical that it even taxies out of the hangar ' 
and lines up with the runway for take-off. All push-button! 
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_ BIRDS OF SLIGHT FEATHER 


Fs: at least three years past, the American taxpayer has 
been looking forward with enduring patience to the day 
when the yearly tab he gets for national » 3 ense would return 
to “normal”. Nobody has told him what he could expect as 
normal, but he has hoped that it would be shahentiales less 
than the “emergency” bill of 13-odd billion he now pays. The 
unhappy truth, which all of us must accept, is-that the 
present budget is, if anything, swb-normal— that defense 
costs are more likely to go up than down. The picture of 


these two Lockheed fighters (the F-80, left, and F-90) illus- 
trates the point as simply as anything AIR FORCE editors 
have seen. For many reasons it is next to impossible to de- 
termine how much more the 90 will cost if ordered in pro- 
duction lots than the 80, but speaking generally, the Air 
Force states that on a pound-for-pound basis it costs close 
to twice as much to put a 90-type plane in the air ready to 
fight as an 80-type. (NOTE: Airframe costs per pound are 
actually down a little, so the near-doubling can be credited 


largely to expensive new equipment.) Add to the increased 


per pound cost the fact that a 90 weighs over two and a half 
times as much as the 80 and you can begin to see the hope 
of a smaller defense budget vanish like an X-1 ona een 
run. If there is any — of getting increased aircraft perform- 
ody 


ance at less cost, no in the business has found it. In the 
case of the F-90, the extra money will buy: about 100 more 
mph.; about 1000 miles more range; one foot more wingspan; 
20 feet greater length; three feet eight inches more height. 
Eventually fighters will get smaller. Indeed the 90 cum be 
the end of the big fighter trend. But even when the trend 
is arrested there is little hope the price tag will shrink ac- 
cordingly. Any way you look at it, preparedness costs dough. 
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By Special Arrangement with the 
Publishers, We Are Pleased To 
Offer This Great Book at Re- 
duced Rates for Members Only. 


MILITARY AVIATION. This section of the 


book presents a record of the air forces of 
all nations, together with details of their 
organization, bases and equipmenj@stand- 
ardized presentation of date m er- 
ence simple. The reproduction 
markings has been included. 


















CIVIL AVIATION. Lists t 


dresses of the aeron 
. . . associations . . 
... flying clubs . 
customs airports . 
tions: all essentj 


ation publica- 
data concern- 
ground of civil 
tries of the world. 


ompressor housing, combustion 
turbine, exhaust cone, fuel 
ubrication, starting, fuel, dimen- 
et dry weight, ratings, etc. 


sy 
sions, 


AEROPLANES. The aeroplane section in- 


cludes scores of illustrations and three- 
view general arrangement drawings. Any 
available information on Russian aircraft 
is given. All the facts and figures on type, 
wing, fuselage, tail unit, landing gear, 
power plants, accommodation, armament, 
equipment, dimensions, weights and load- 
ing performance are given. 


HELP YOURSELF! HELP AFA! 
Sug Al Your Sooke 


Vnrough Ain Force Magazine 





19.65 


FOR AFA MEMBERS ONLY! $46. 
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The Riman’s 


Bookshelf 


Air Power and Unification 
by Louis A. Sigaud 


Military Service Publishing Company 
119 pp., $2.50 


~ 


Guilio Douhet was an Italian general 
who died in 1980. In many ways, his 
career paralleled that of Billy Mitchell— 
both saw the possibilities of military 
aviation long before their contempo- 
raries and the “radical” concepts pro- 
pounded by both men brought them 
courtmartial first and eventual vindi- 
cation. 

Louis ‘A. Sigaud, author of Air Power 
and Unification, is one of the strongest 
supporters of Douhet in this country. It 
is his contention that no man has been 
more misunderstood—that Douhet never 
intended that the principles he set forth 
in his writings prior to and just after the 
first World War should be accepted in 
toto. His plan was for the defense of 
Italy—a relatively poor country with a 
rugged terrain presenting military prob- 
lems uniquely its own. Any application 
to other countries must necessarily call 
for a “loose” interpretation of his prin- 
ciples. 

Briefly, Douhet believed that defense 
was relatively easy on land and sea but 
virtually impossible in the air. Con- 
versely, he reasoned, offense is difficult 
on land, difficult on sea (except for 
submarine activity) and easy in the air. 
He points to the fact that there are no 
natural barriers-in the air and that at- 
tacking planes can reach their targets 
by a multiplicity of routes and that the 
choice of targets itself is usually so wide 
that a defense would have to mass 
planes at each possible one—an impos- 
sible task in the long run. 

As long ago as 1915, the Italian Gen- 
eral championed the concept of strategic 
bombing and stated flatly that the heavy 
bomber was the only logical instrument 
for carrying it out. Indeed, Douhet’s 
ideal air force is one made up almost 
exclusively of heavy bombers. Sigaud 
interprets Germany’s failure to win the 
battle of Britain on the fact that they 
didn’t understand the heavy bomber 
concept. As for Britain’s success in 
defending their Island, Sigaud claims 
special circumstances—only one route of 
approach, limited number of targets, 
and lack of heavy bomber opposition. 

In applying Douhet’s principles to 
American conduct of the war, which 
brought good offensive results on land 
and sea as well as in the air, Sigaud 
points out that, unlike Italy, we are a 
rich country and in concert with our 
Allies, had the resources and manpower 
to overwhelm the enemy in all media. 

Douhet concedes that if two powers 
with relatively equal air forces, neither 
having an initial advantage, slug it out 
toe to toe, the results might not prove 
conclusive, but he doubis that ‘this 
would happen, since, he says, air forces 
are equipped to force a decision and 
should not be planned for use with the 

(Continued on page 44) 











Half track personnel carrier being loaded into 
XC-123 during demonstration at Trenton, N. J. 





UTILITY 


Whether crated vehicles 
or a huge half-track person- 
nel carrier; hay for ma- 
rooned livestock or litters for 
evacuation of wounded; 
transport of replacement 
troops to forward areas or 
paratroops to jump areas — 
loading and unloading will 
be simple—safe, speedy 
delivery assured. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
AFA SQUADRON S,0.P. 


SQUADRON OFFICERS— 
—PLEASE NOTE... 


March 1 Beginning of New Year 


In accordance with the policies 
adopted by.-AFA‘s National Board of 
Directors at a meeting in Chicago on 
July 3, 1949, ALL, repeat, ALL AFA 
Squadrons are to operate on the same 
fiscal year, March 1 to March 1... . 

Reason for this is, that up to now, 
each Squadron has operated independ- 
ently on its own fiscal or calendar 
year. To the Squadrons, this made lit- 
tle difference, but to the Wings and to 
National Headquarters, it makes a lot 
of difference. The old way meant that 
Squadron elections were occurring 
daily, that a constant check had to be 
made to keep Wing and’ National 
records up-to-date; new files had to 
be made daily and addressing me- 
chanics were constantly being altered. 


No up-to-date roster of AFA leaders . 


could be published. 

The uniform Squadron fiscal year 
eliminates all this. Records will be 
up-to-date, procedures will follow a 
pattern, and considerably better serv- 
ice will be available to Squadrons be- 
cause of the saving of effort and time 
in keeping non-changing records. This 
will also permit AFA Headquarters to 
mail a new supply of fresh materials 
and literature to all Squadrons as the 
new officers take charge. 


This is a most important step in™ 


AFA unit activity and will certainly 
result in a big saving of time, money 
and effort to all concerned. 


LET’S ALL COOPERATE— 
LET’S ACT NOW ! ! ! 
HERE’S HOW IT WORKS... 
Simple as ABC... 


A nominating meeting in Janvary— 
Big election in February— 
Change of command March 1— 


All Squadrons should have their 
new officers elected and ready to take 
office by March 1, or the very first 
meeting thereafter. Headquarters will 
forward each Squadron a special form 
for listing the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of each officer and 
councilman. This form should be care- 
fully and fully completed and returned 
to Headquarters by March 31. A na- 
tion-wide Wing and Squadron direc- 
tory will be published in April—make 
sure your Squadron is listed. 


MARCH 1— 
THE SQUADRON NEW YEAR... 
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thought they may prove inconclusive. . 


Under Douhet’s master plan, there 
should be four branches of the military; 
Air Force for attack; Army and Navy 
for holding actions; ‘and a branch spe- 
cializing in defense of the homeland 
against aerial attack. This latter branch, 
he believes, will run anti-aircraft de- 
fenses and interceptor fighters, both of 
which instruments he has little faith in. 
Its job would be to keep civilian morale 
up by explaining to them that the 
enemy is getting worse than he gives. 

It seems unlikely that Douhet’s theo- 
ries, propounded as they were in terms 
of needs of his own country, will be of 
much value to us, Indeed, his views 
have never really been accepted here. 
However, what he does have to say 
about unification seems sound and in 
this respect Sigaud has dovetailed them 
neatly with present day problems. 


Income Tax Guide for Officers 
and Enlisted Personnel of 
the Army, Navy and Air 
Force 


Military Service Publishing Co. 
138 pp., $1.00 


There is no tried and true method of 
keeping one jump ahead of the tax col- 
lector, so the next best alternative is 
trying to make the annual March 15 
nightmare as painless as possible. For 
members of the Armed Forces, many 


of whom will be paying an income tax 


for the first time this year, we suggest 
a one dollar investment in this guide. 

Prior to January 1, 1949, officers en- 
joyed an annual deduction of $1,500 
while warrant officers and enlisted men 
did not even have to file a return. Now 
any man who earns more than $600 a 
year must let Uncle Sam know about it. 
This book has been designed to assist 
you in doing just that. 

There are simple break downs of all 
new tax laws, telling just what types of 
income are deductible and which are 
not. And there are many sample forms 
provided to give your particular case an 
expert review. 


Disaster Through Air Power 


by Marshall Andrews 
Rinehart & Co., $2.00 


A former ground officer has written 
this book around the thesis that, “A war 
with Russia would be a land war from 
first to last.” And in effect, calls for the 
US to discount the advice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the professional strat- 
egists like Marshall, Eisenhower and 
Bradley—all ground officers themselves 
—and build a huge land army which 
could, come war, slug it out man for 
man over the long road to Moscow. 

The author, now a staff writer for the 
‘Washington Post, believes strategic air- 
power in World War II was “inde- 
cisive,” again in contrast to the experts 
—the Strategic Bombing Survey called 





CONTINUED 


it “decisive’— and berates the growth 
of what he calls the “Air Force empire.” 
The “disaster,” as he presents it, would 
seem to be that the Joint Chiefs, the 
Congress and the people all disagree 
quite violently with his airpower views. 

No truer words were ever written 
than those titling the book’s final chap- 
ter: “One Man’s Opinion.” 


Strategic Air Power—The Pat- 
tern of Dynamic Security 


by Stefan T. Possony 
Infantry Journal Press, $5.00 


To evaluate a military instrument 
from America’s point of view without 
considering Russia as the potential en- 
emy is, as we have pointed out pre- 
viously in this magazine, “like playing 
a football game without a goal line.” By 


the same token, to appraise America’s 


strategic airpower without considering 
intercontinental. bombing is like playing 
the game without a ball. This book com- 
mits both these sins. Since reading it 
we have been given to understand that 
the author completed the writing job 
more than two years ago, which would 
help excuse his sins of omission. It 
doesn’t, however, excuse the publisher 
for puting the book on the market in 
recent months—at an opportune time 
when interest in strategic airpower was 
hopped up over the defense controversy 
with a sales blurb which -teases, “If 
you've been wondering who’s right and 
who’s wrong in the battle that has been 
raging over the use of American air 
power this book is ‘must’ reading for 
you.” The book hardly fulfills that 
promise. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Possony has con- 
tributed a worthy reference work by 
virtue of exhaustive research into and a 
broad concept of airpower. He presents 
an objective and comprehensive report 
on strategic bombardment in World 
War II, and answers some questions 
which have no doubt been bothering a 
lot of people, such as: how could our 
bombing of Germany win us command 
of the air when German aircraft pro- 
duction actually increased during the 
war? Dr. Possony, who teaches at 
Georgetown University and is billed by 
the publisher as a veteran “student of 
war’, gives detailed support to the argu- 
ment that “in the 20th century Ameri- 
can airpower can, and should fulfill a 
function similar to that accomplished by 
British sea power in the 19th century.” 

Scholarly and distinctly middle-road- 
ish in his handling of service roles and 
missions, he does his best to defend the 
battleship as a weapon of great present 
and future usefulness, and argues stoutly 
for the Navy’s carrier aviation. Thus, it 
is not strange that when he tackles the 
$64 question—how to mesh adequate 
national security into our peacetime 
economy—he contributes little of con- 
sequence toward its solution. 
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Look at These Amazing Features! 


€ 


Model B-20 


Light weight—41/. Ibs., complete. 


@ Small size—4 12" x 73" x 3". 


@ @ ®@ 






Corrosion-proof stainless-steel case. 
Simple to operate. 


Reliable—Listed by Atomic Energy 
Commission as a Geiger Counter suitable 
for prospecting. 


Inexpensive power supply—One 300 volt 
and one flashlight battery. 


Easy battery service—batteries easily 
replaced in field. 





The RAYTOMIC 
RADIATION COUNTER 




























Longer life because of condenser 
charging circuit. 


New plug-in all metal Geiger Mueller 
900 volt tube. 


Single featherweight earphone. 
Probe holder on carrying strap. 
Stainless steel case easily decontaminated. 


Protected battery—300 volt battery can’t be 
worn out by leaving switch on. 


@ Comparatively low background count. 


Counter circuit can be tropicalized. 


ALL FOR ONLY 


JAQSO rosice or 


COMPLETE WITH FULL GUARANTEE AGAINST DEFECTS IN WORKMANSHIP AND 
MATERIALS 


Here at last is a light-weight, simple 
Radiation Counter of the highest de- 
pendability and sensitivity. Available 
now for immedidte delivery. All the 
unnecessary gadgets that cost extra 
money have been eliminated making 
the RAYTOMIC Counter completely 
adaptable to field work. Only the finest 
materials are used in the RAYTOMIC 
Model B-20. Only the most expert 
craftsmanship is employed in its assem- 
bly. No more dependable counter at any 
price. Thoroughly tested in the most 
rugged country and under all condi- 
tions. Full instructions plus a copy of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s book- 
let, “Prospecting for Uranium Ores”, 
are furnished with each counter. 


USES 


1. Prospecting for all radioactive ores. 


Uranium, pitchblende, etc. 


2. Oil well prospecting. 


¥ 


Radioactive tracer work in medical 
and chemical fields. 

4. Laboratory assays of 
ores. 

Measurement of intensity of radi- 
ation in hospitals, etc. 

Health surveys. 


radioactive 


a 


> 


7. Checking contamination of equip- 
ment. 

8. Measurement of leakage in X-ray 
equipment. 


9. Measurement of metal thickness. 


10. Essential for safety 
atomic warfare. 


in case of 


ORDER TODAY FROM AFA 


Send your check or money order to Air Force Association, Dept. HM, 901 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
FURTHER INFORMATION FREE ON REQUEST 


Manufactured by the Atomic Research Corporation, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





BARGAINS 
IN BOOKS 


1. AVIATION RADIO. By Henry W. 
Roberts. - Complete, authoritative 
and heavily illustrated, this book 
covers the entire field. 

Pub. at $7.50. A real buy at $3.00 


2. AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. By Ira Wolfert. The 
amazing story of an American Offi- 
cer’s exploits behind the Jap lines. 
Pub. at $2.75 Only $1.25 


3. FIGHTING WINGS. By Paust and 
Lancelot. War planes of all nations 
—from the Spad to the Mustang. 
Profusely illustrated with combat 
photos of both World Wars. 

Pub. at $2.75 Only $1.70 


4. AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS. By 
Manuele Stieri. Another in the 
series of technical handbooks for 
those interested in what makes a 
plane tick. A must for a -well- 
rounded library. 

Pub. at $1.50 Only $.95 


10. TALES FOR MALES. Ed. by Ed 
Fitzgerald. When you’ve got the 
house to yourself, take off your 
shoes, crack a can of beer and curl 
up with this tasty dish of rollicking, 
spiceful enjoyment. 

Pub. at $3.00 Only $1.70 


11. GUYS ON THE GROUND. By 
Capt. Alfred Friendly. AT LAST— 
a book dedicated to the man behind 
the men in the air. A story of in- 
erage and elbow grease. 

ub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 


12. PRIVATE PAPERS. (Poems of 
an Army Year.) By William Jus- 
tema. hese verses bring clearly 
back to mind the GI days. 

Pub. at $1.50 Only $1.00 


13. BASIC AIRCRAFT CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Peterson & Erickson. Cov- 
ers the entire field of aircraft manu- 
facture from blueprint to flight test. 
Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 





5. CARTOON PACKAGE 


favorite in 112—er—well, strips. 


mained the same. 





MALE CALL. By Milt Caniff. This is the odyssey of a girl named Lace 
and her adventures among her friends in the Armed Services. An old 


THE WOLF. By Leonard Sansone. He got basic training, was shipped 
overseas and saw action, but his attitude toward a 2-day pass re- 


Pub. at $1.00 


Pub. at $1.00 
Both books for only $.98 








6. WE‘LL SAY GOODBYE. Story of 
the “Long Rangers”—This is a Unit 
History of the 307th Bomb Group 
in the South and Southwest Pacific. 
Printed in Australia and specially 
priced for AFA mémbers. 

Only $3.00 


7. MacARTHUR ON WAR. The 
master strategist and tactician re- 
lates the theories that have made 
him one of the greatest American 


enerals. ; 
ub. at $3.00 Only $2.00 


8. BOMBER OFFENSIVE. The RAF’s 
“Bomber” Harris writes authorita- 
tively on bombing in general and 
especially as related to the lessons 
of World War II 

Pub. at $2.75 Only $1.50 


9. POEMS FOR A SON WITH 
WINGS. _ By Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. A collection of poems by 
one of America’s most gifted writ- 
ers growing out of the experiences 
of his aviator son during the war. 
Only $1.00 


Pub. at $1.75 





14. YANK, THE GI STORY OF THE 
WAR. The number one book on 
World War II combat. All arms, all 
services. Over 100 superb combat 
photos. 

Pub. at $5.00 Only $4.25 
15. AIRCRAFT ENGINES. By Manu- 
ele Stieri. An invaluable practical 
handbook for the beginner or the 
old hand by the noted aviation 


writer. 
Pub. at $1.50 Only $.95 


16. BUILDING MODEL WAR PLANES. 

By Manuele Stieri. A valuable 

anes for the model plane builder. 
omplete with templates, directions 

and halftone illustrations. 

Pub. at $2.50 ‘Only $1.50 


17. HAPPY LANDINGS. An anthol- 
ogy of flying. The best passages 
from the best literature of the air. 
Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 


18. NONE SHALL SURVIVE. By Bur- 
ton Graham. The graphic story of 
the annihilation of the Japanese 
armada in the Bismarck Sea Battle. 

Only $1.75 


AFA’S. BEST SELLER 


19. THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE AAF. By 
the Historica] Office of the 
AAF, There is no mystery 
behind the fact that AFA 
members have been snapping 
this one up by the hundreds. 
For here, in one big beautiful 
book, is the most complete 
survey of the brilliant and col- 
orful history of the Army Air 
Force from the days of the 
Wright Brothers to the end of 
the Second World War. There 
are chapters on each of the 
wartime air forces and pic- 
tures on every page, including 
shots of famous air engage- 
ments and of people whose 
names are immortally linked 
with the growth and success 
of this great organization. It 
is an expensive-looking book 
made to sell for ten dollars. 

Now only $3.95 








20. INFORMATION PLEASE ALMA- 
NAC. Edited by John Kieran. This 
is probably the only almanac in 
the world that you- can sit down 
and read just for the pleasure of it. 
Packed with facts, the book also 
contains chapters on vacation travel 
in the United States and Europe, 
hotels of the world, and a complete 
review of the year with chapters on 
sports, Washington, literature, thea- 
ter, and general news. A library 
“must” for everybody. $2.50 


21. THE AIR OFFICER’S GUIDE. This 
is a new edition of the famous mili- 
tary encyclopedia designed for Air 
Force officers of all grades. Here, in 
one book, are all the facts vital to 
your profession along with a healthy 
amount of good sound advice. The 
text is profusely illustrated with 
hundreds of charts, photos, maps 
and color plates and contains action 
shots of various types of aircraft. 
$3.50 


22. THE BISMARCK EPISODE. By 
Capt. Russell Grenfell, R.N. The 
inside story of the sinking of the 
greatest of all German battleships. 
The Bismarck was as “‘unsinkable”’ 
as anything afloat, and its destruc- 
tion marked the end of the battle- 
ship as a modern military weapon. 
A well-written account of a victory 
of air over sea. 

$3.00 


23. GLOBAL MISSION. By Gen. 
H. H. “Hap” Arnold. The Old Man’s 
story from 1911 when the Wright 
brothers taught him to fly, to his re- 
tirement at the end of World War 
II. This book tells the inside story 
of the development of American air- 
ower, how America invented the 
uzz bomb in 1917, Billy Mitchell’s 
courtmartial and Hap’s own exile. 
This is one of the most important 
and entertaining books to come out 

of World War II. 
$5.00 


24. AIR POWER and UNIFICATION. 
By Louis A. Sigaud. This is a timely 
and thought-provoking publication 
which re-examines the views of the 
noted Italian airpower exponent, 
General Guilio Douhet, and applies 
them to the problem of strengthen- 
ing and unifying our armed forces 
for maximum combat effectiveness. 
An objective study of defense prob- 
lems. $2.50 


25. THE GATHERING STORM. By 
Winston Churchill. One of the 
most important books of the year. 
Churchill is surely one of the great 
figures in world history. He is also 
a writer without peer and what he 
has to say about the events leading 
up to the great war must be of inter- 
est to every student of history. You’ll 
find that Churchill the philosopher 
and Churchill the phrase-maker are 
an unbeatable combination. 


26. WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Lynn Montross. A new enlarged 
and revised edition of a book hailed 
as an “‘important contribution to the 
literature of war” and ‘‘a storehouse 
of military lore.” From spears to 
the atom bomb, this is a concise and 
vivid account of warfare from the 
earliest times, told in terms of the 
people who fought and the great 
conquerors who led them. 108 line 
drawings. 

$5.00 


27. THE WOMAN OF ROME. By 
Alberto Moravia. Shocking in de- 
tail, overwhelming in emotional im- 
pact this story of a street-walker 
as been hailed as the finest Euro- 
pean novel to be published here in 
ten years. A frank and powerful 
book acclaimed by all the en 
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28. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILL 
ROGERS. Selected and Edited by 
Donald Day. One of the most pop- 
ular figures in the erican scene, 
Will Rogers writes what he was 
thinking with the succint wit and 
ood sense which made him a 


egend. 
$3.50 


29. THE GALLERY. By John Horne 
Burns. This is a novel about war- 
time Naples—of GIs and Italians, of 


. love and dirt and misery. It is a 


shocking, bitter, powerful yet hope- 
ful novel of the conquered and their 
conquerors. Burns has written a 
passionate -indictment of what war 
does to human dignity. 

$3.00 


30. AIR VICTORY. By Harold Hin- 
ton. This is a must for your aviation 
library. Harold Hinton, noted cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, 
has detailed the story of how the 
weapon of airpower was forged 
from its earliest beginnings through 
World War II. It is the story of 
men and machines, of planners and 
dreamers, fighters and flyers. $ 
5.00 


31. THE GERMAN AIR FORCE. By 
Asher Lee. The story of the once 
proud Luftwaffe from the time it 
was secretly established in defiance 
of treaty regulations until it was 
swept from the sky by Allied air- 
power. Illustrated with 32 pages of 
photographs. 

“$3.50 


32. THE AAF AGAINST JAPAN. By 
Vern Haugland. The story of all the 
Air Forces of the AAF whose target 
was Japan. Veterans of the Pacific 
will surely want this one. The inside 
story of what the various Air Forces 
did to bring about the downfall of 
Tojo and eye eb Illustrated with 
24 pages of photographs. 

$5.00 





33. THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 
1949. The Official Annual. of 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 
America’s standard aviation refer- 
ence book—a liberally illustrated 
full report on aviation activities dur- 
ing 1949—detailed data and speci- 
fications, with three-view drawings 
of all military and civilian planes 
now in production—more than 100 
pages of statistics, charts and data 
—complete chronology of the year’s 
aviaton events. $6.00 


34. MILITARY JUSTICE. By Louis 
Alyea. A new book dealing with the 
changes in military justice brought 
about by the revisions recently made 
in the Articles of War and other 
courtmartial procedures. The book 
emphasizes the changes, citing the 
old Articles of War as well as the 


new. 
$2.50 
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fOR GOOD READING 


HELP YOURSELF! HELP AFA! 





Buy ALL Your Books Through Air Force Magazine 


35. BERLIN COMMAND. By Brig. 
Gen. Frank Howley. The fantastic 
story of Howley’s battle of wits 
with the Russians during his four 
years in Berlin. e inside story 


of the blockade and the airlift. . 


Howley shoots with both barrels in 
the revealing book. 
; $3.50 


6 CAMERA 
\Qol 


A) 


ON 
INTERNATION EDITIO 





36. U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 1950. 
Edited by T. J. Maloney. The 15th 
Edition of the world’s most beauti- 
ful photographic volume is just off 
the press featuring over 200 pages 
of fine pictures and over 200 his- 
toric news photos. Here are the 
best pictures of the year gathered 
from all over the world: Lovely 
nudes, breath-taking pictorials, por- 
traits and stills, photos for all. 
$6.50 


37. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR II. Vol. I—Plans and 
Early Operations. This book, as- 
sembled by the Historical Division 
of the AAF, charts the course of our 
youngest military service from a 
handful of men and ancient ma- 
chines at the beginning of the war 
to a force of unprecedented range 
and striking power. 

$6.00 


38 THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR II. Vol. Il—Euvrope— 
Torch to Pointblank. This volume 
deals with the early phases of the 
air war against the Axis: in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and over occu- 
pied countries and Germany. Great 
missions like Regensburg, Schwein- 
furt, Marienburg, Ploesti, etc., are 
described in detail. These books, 
and the other volumes still to be 
published, are the definitive refer- 
ence works on the role of our Air 
Force during the war. 

$6.00 


39. THE NAKED AND THE DEAD. By 
Norman Mailer. Perhaps the most 
widely read of all war novels, this 
book has been the center of a con- 
troversy that has rocked the literary 
world, and the book-reading public. 
To read this book is to have a vio- 
lent opinion about it. Some say it is 
the dirtiest, filthiest piece of trash 
they have ever read. Others say it 
tanks with the few really great war 
novels with its realism and clarity. 
Nobody ever said it bored him. 


40. PURPLE HEART VALLEY. By 
Margaret Bourke ite. There were 
many purple heart valleys on the 
world’s battlefronts. This particular 
- one was in Italy, and from the 
mountains where the German 88s 
were, the valley caught hell. Mar- 
garet Bourke White went into the 
valley with her camera and her re- 
Pporter’s eye and this book is a pic- 
torial record of what she saw. ' 


41. THE RED ARMY TODAY. By 
Colonel Louis B. Ely. This book is 
a down-to-earth presentation of de- 
tailed information on the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and tactics of all 
branches of the Soviet Army, and 
an evaluation of Red Army combat 
effectiveness. The author tells ev- 
erything from how “Ivan” eats, 
sleeps, thinks, and fights to what 
equipment he uses, how he uses it, 
and what may be expected from 
him in a future conflict. 


$3.50 
42. A TENT ON CORSICA. By Mar- 
tin Quigley. This is an airman’s 


novel. Anyone who ever flew a mis- 
sion, sweated out a buddy or tanked 
himself up on a three-day pass will 
find this a vividly familiar story. 
There haven’t been. many “Air 
Force” novels and this one you will 


$2.75 


43. THE EAGLE IN THE EGG. By 
Oliver La Farge. One of the mir- 
acles of the war was the growth of 
the ATC from almost nothing at all 
to the mightiest system of airways 
the world has ever seen. By 1945 
ATC flew routes all over the world: 
Over the “hump” and across the 
Sahara. A great book. 

$3.50 


44. TO HELL AND BACK. By Audie 
Murphy. America’s most decorated 
GI recounts his personal experiences 
in the foxholes and dugouts of 
World War II. The rong d of the lit- 
tle men who had only their friends 
and their weapons between them 
and the enemy. 


“want to own. e 


$3.00 
45. SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS. By 
Robert Capa. Pretty hard to de- 


scribe what this book is about. It 
has hundreds of photos Capa took 
throughout the fighting in the ETO. 
They rate with the best ever taken. 
It has a text of what happened to 
Capa and what happened to Capa 
probably never 5 gem to anyone 
else. A thoroughly enjoyable and 
beautiful book which every vet of 
the European war will treasure. 


46. MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. 
By Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 
Eisenhower’s brilliant Chief of Staff 
went to Russia after the war as 
U. S. Ambassador. In a book jam- 
packed with little-known material 
—including a remarkable interview 
with Stalin—Bedell Smith reveals 
to the public what happened dur- 
ing his mission there. Our envoy 
has many pungent and candid 
things to say. 

$3.75 


47. DISASTER THROUGH AIR 
POWER. By Marshall Andrews. A 
former ground officer who feels the 
US must’ be ready to match Russia 
on the ground, berates public ac- 
ceptance of airpower and calls for 
a large army. 

$2.00 


48. GENERAL KENNEY REPORTS. By 
General George C. Kenney. A per- 
sonal history of the Pacific War by 
one of the most popular of World 
\War II commanders. Kenney reports 
‘on everything from the exploits of 
|Dick Bong to the never-before pub- 
lished story of the activities of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh in the Pacific 
Theater. 

$4.50 


49. AIR FORCE DIARY. Edited by 
James Straubel. You know about 
this one. A collection of the best 
stories from wartime Air Force Mag- 
azine. All theaters and all : Air 
Forces are represented. Guys on the 
ground and guys in the air, brass 
and GI. If “Diary” isn’t on your 
bookshelf, order yours now. 

$3.75 


50. HOW TO DRAW. By Victor 
Perard. This is one of the basic 
books on drawing which has proved 
of immeasurable help to students 
and artists. Covers figures, faces, 
expressions, flowers, trees, houses 
and animals. 

$1.95 


51. YOUR CAMERA. By W. D. 
Emanuel. For the beginner, there 
is no better introduction to photog- 
raphy than this book. The whole 
art of taking pictures is covered as 
well as suggestions for inexpensive 
equipment. 

$2.50 


52. THE CONQUEST OF SPACE. 
Paintings by Bonestell; text by Ley. 
Here is a beautiful book depicting 
the universe our children will one 
day visit. Forty eight pages of il- 
lustrations—many in full color in- 
cluding the landscapes of Mars and 
the mountains of the Moon and 


Venus. 
$3.95 


53. MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN. 
By Vannevar Bush. e of Amer- 
ica’s top scientists analyzes the va- 
rious machines of war which might 
be used in a future conflict. He has 
his own opinions on the future 
effectiveness of the guided missile 
the bomber and the submarine. And 
he has unbounded confidence in the 
Democratic ideal. Here is a book 
of vital interest to all Americans. 

$3.50 
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54. JET AIRCRAFT SIMPLIFIED. By 
Charles Edward Chapel. AT LAST! 
An easy-to-read book explaining the 
basic principles and practical ap- 
plications of jet propulsion. The 
Armed Forces say it is the first 
book on modern jets that the. aver- 
age American can understand, yet 
comprehensive enough to command 
the respect of aeronautical engi- 
neers. Beautifully illustrated. 

$3.75 
55. INCOME TAX GUIDE for OF- 
FICERS and ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
of the ARMED FORCES. By F. M. 
Kenyon. Here are ALL the answers 
to your income tax problems. This 
book is full of sound advice on 
everything except how to raise the 
money. A Real time-saver. 

$1.00 
56. SINFUL CITIES OF THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. By Hendrik De 
Leeuw. To arouse the public to the 
horror of the barter of human 
flesh, the author becomes guide 
and interpreter through the hotbeds 
of white slavery and the cesspools 
of sin in Europe and America. A 
powerful, revealing book. 

$1.98 





atomic energy. 





Freel 


With every order of $2.00 or 
more, you will receive, absolutely 
free, your choice of bonus books: 
DEAR SIR, a wartime classic 
OR, if you prefer, a copy of 
ALMIGHTY ATOM, a complete , 
handbook on the possibilities of Fa 
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AIR FORCE BOOK DEPARTMENT, BC-4 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fly Directly 
in Less Time— 
Keep All Signals 


STATIC FREE! 


Get static-free communication and the added 
reliability of omni range navigation by in- 
stalling A. R.C.’s Type 17 2-way VHF Com- 
munication and Type 15B Omni Range Navi- 
gation Equipment. With the 15B tuned to the 
VHF omni stations now covering the country, 
you fly directly in less time. You can receive 
weather broadcasts simultaneously with the 
navigation signals—static tree! The 15B takes 
the work out of navigation and provides long, 
trouble-free life. The Type 17 provides an in- 
dependent communication system for use 
while the 15B is busy providing navigational 
information. Other A.R.C. equipment pro- 
vides LF range and broadcast reception, and 
rotatable loop navigation. 


4 


All A.R.C. Airborne equipment is Type Certificated 
by CAA. It is designed for reliability and perform- 

ance — not to meet a price. Instal- 
lations for both single and multi- 
engined planes are made only by 
authorized service agencies. Write 
for further details or name of your 
nearest A.R.C. representative. 


Aircraft Radio (orporation 






BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 








care AVIATION 


BIG DEMAND FOR GRADUATES 


Every month new CAL-AERO graduates 
are hired by employers who say “We 
positively can’t use anyone right now 
but experienced men.’”” Why! ... one 
look at sample of work the applicant has 
performed does it. Since 1929, Aircraft 


Industry employers have recognized the 

real experience inherent in CAL-AERO 

training and look to CAL-AERO for 

the best, most practical, Aeronautical 

Engineering Designers and Mechanics — 
° 


Approved for Veterans. 
Write for full information — Dept. AF 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE1 - - CALIFORNIA 












AFTER POPULAR 
AUSTRALIAN 


Made by craftsmen of finest 
leather lined with shearling. 
For cold weather dress, flying, 
and sports. Smart foot comfort 
for style conscious air-men and 
women. 


LINED HALF-BOOT $16.95 
Write for detailed information. 


NARRAGANSETT BOOT CO. 
P. O. Box 551 Pawtucket Rhode Island 
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HENRY H. ARNOLD cont. 


program through to completion against 
all the odds, he also hit the military 
jackpot. It is not nice to contemplate 
what might have been the turn of 
events had any lesser man been at the 
controls of American airpower during 
those fateful years. 

The password with which he bull- 
dozed his staff in those days was that 
cocky, impudent and corny line: “The 
difficult we do immediately, the im- 
possible takes a little longer.” With 


General Arnold it was the order of the . 


day. His memos to commanders across 
the world and his verbal directives to 
staff members across the desk left man 
after man shaking his head at the 
thought of what he had agreed to do 
for the Old Man. The Air Force was 
being run by men who were afraid to 
say “no.” It got to the point where his 
demands were so impossible that his 
subordinates started passing along 
equally impossible orders to their sub- 
ordinates, and on down the line, through 
an impossible network of impossible 


directives, until impossible jobs got 


done. 

Eventually the White House, the 
War Department, the Congress and 
the people all felt the jolt of the bull- 
dozer. But that his big, bold, brassy 
outlook had to first be implanted within 
his own Air Force is all too evident. 

The Air Force in the immediate pre- 
war years was handicapped, in General 
Arnold’s own words, by “the cramped 
nature of our habitual thinking.” In 
his book Global Mission he has ex- 
plained: “We had been fighting so 
hard and so long to get the few planes, 
the gasoline, the pilots, the mechanics, 
everything we had, that at first, even 
after Munich, it was difficult to get my 
staff to adjust their minds. 

He tells how he called his Air Staff 
together and explained that “critical 
conditions” in Europe made it neces- 
sary to prepare an air program for a 
global war, and asked them how many 
planes they would recommend as essen- 
tial? Their estimates added up to a 
total of 1500 combat planes to meet 
American requirements all over the 
world. Goaded on by General Arnold, 
the staff made another approach on the 
problem, but in the end their estimates 
totaled only 7,500 planes. “I was 
shocked,” General Arnold reports, add- 
ing that eventual factory acceptances 
during the years 1940-45 totaled 229,- 
230 planes. Those puny estimates of 
his Air Staff were the consequence, he 
concludes, of “thinking in small terms 
instead of looking at the big picture.” 

That the Air Staff, as late as the 
Munich period, suffered from “habitual 
thinking” and “small terms” is a warn- 
ing to all who have a hand in shaping 
military policy. That General Arnold 
could free himself, and eventually the 
Air Force, from these afflictions, that 
he could rub out the Old and pursue 
the New in broad, bold sweeps of ac- 
tion—this was his great contribution to 
the Air Force of wartime, and it is his 
legacy to the Air Force of today. 


AIRABILITY CONTD. 


of national defense,” Mr. Stuart said 
“civil aviation must be considered one 
of the reserve components .. . Today 
civil aviation and military aviation have 
struck a balance and have achieved 
true partnership of mutual dependence, 
_and mutual helpfulness. Each performs 
certain essential functions of benefit to 
both. Each makes possible certain 
economies from which both profit. The 
one complements the other. Behind the 
US Air Force must be a healthy avia- 
tion industry, soundly organized com- 
mercial airlines, and an _ air-minded 
people—on the farms and in the schools, 
in the ranks of labor and in the halls 
of Congress—aware of the national 
needs in this Air Age, and aware of 
the danger of unpreparedness in the air.” 

Air Force Association, dedicated to 
the objective that America must be 
equipped with adequate airpower—in- 
augurates its Airability program as a 
unique and outstanding contribution to 
air preparedness. (Full information re- 
garding the Airability program may be 
obtained by writing to Airability De- 
partment, Air Force Association, 901 
Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, D. C.) 





—High Speed Flight 


Wright Field’s Former Chief, Flight Research 
Section condenses years of technical research into 
pages of understandable everyday English. 

READ AND COMPREHEND 

Transonic—Supersonic—Subsonic Aerodynamics, 
Compressibility Effects. Shock Waves, Mach 
Waves—Jet Propulsion, Ram Jets, Rockets, Atomic 
Energy. etc.—Limited illustrated printing—Send 
$1.00 to: 737 Patterson Road, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

















AT LAST 


A handsome permanent binder for 
your AIR FORCE magazines. These 
attractive new holders are made of 
130 point bindersboard covered with 
beautiful Blue Levant Leathercloth. 


GOLD EMBOSSED : 


with the words “AIR FORCE—The Of- 
ficial Journal of the Air Force As- 
sociation” on the front cover, and 
“AIR FORCE MAGAZINE” on. the 
backbone. 

Each binder holds 12 copies—a full 
year’s subscription. 

Individual magazines can be inserted 
and removed individually, each held 
in place by its own wire retainer. 


ORDER YOURS NOW 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


$2.85 including postage 
Send your order to: 
AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
Department T 
901 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 




















COVER: Joseph oo USAF. 
Pages 16-19—Wide World; Page 20 
—Piper Aircraft; Page 21—American 
Airlines; Pages 99. 23—Link, USAF; 
Pages 26-31 — USAF; Page 32 — 
USAF, Wide World, Washington 
Post; Pages 38- 39—Acme, Dept. of 
Defense, A. V. Roe; USAF; Pages 
40-41—Lockheed. 




















Armored Columns 
Now Airborne! 


heavy equipment rolls 
directly on and off new 
Douglas “Globemaster” 





DEPEND O 


LONG BEACH PLANT 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


Wi... the first C-124A now flying, Douglas continues 


work on the fleet of these giant sky freighters ordered: by 
the Air Force. 


Designed to support and supply global operations, the 
C-124A provides a larger, more versatile type of military air 
transport. 


Towering 48 feet above the ground, the C-124<A flies loads 
up to 50,000 lbs. a distance of 1,200 miles and returns to 
base without refueling. 


Reversible-pitch propellers and wing-length brake flaps 
enable it to take off and land from medium-size air fields. 


Clamshell loading doors and self-contained ramps make 
the C-124A the only transport where heavy field equipment 
can drive directly on and off. 


These dependable Douglas sky freighters will add 
mobility to our armed forces anywhere in the world. 
























Designed 
specifically 
for the 


group 


ans 


training + 
* — T 

of student eg ex) 
navigators, , 

of 
the CONVAIR T-29 is an important con- 

hss 
tribution to the operating efficiency of the 5) 
United States Air Force. S 








Added impetus is given to training 
programs by practical experience in 
the use of navigational, radar and 
radio equipment under conditions 


simulating actual combat missions. 









A development of the world- 
famed Convair-Liner and em- 
bodying the same high per- 
formance, the T-29 again demonstrates that 





IN THESAIR — IT'S 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


en CONVAIR’) 


x REG: u, S, PAT. OFF. 
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